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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “ Spectator’’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the ‘“‘ Spectator’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—@e— = 

RESIDENT WILSON delivered a memorable Message to 
P Congress on Tuesday. He stated, in the most explicit 
manner conceivably possible at the moment, the terms on which the 
United States would make peace with Germany. This Message, in 
conjunction with Mr. Lloyd George’s statement of War Aims, has 
so cleared the air that the issues stand out with a sharpness of 
definition that they have never had before. It may truly be said 
now that the minimum terms of the Allies have been stated. If 
Germany can bring herself to accept them, well and good. We most 
devoutly hope that she may. But if she does not, there is only one 
conclusion—we must go on till Germany yields. No honest man 
could read the words of Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson 
without recognizing that here are profoundly sincere words, words 
of which the one and only intention is to create conditions on which 
the peace of the world can be revived and preserved. 


These two statements have had : a wonderfully unifying force. The 
Pacificists (that is to say, all except the very extreme and most 
capricious sort) have no longer any raison d’étre. All parties, all 
classes, all schools of thought, are behind the Allies’ terms of peace 
as they have been freshly defined. If all this is a great gain for the 
Allies at the opening of the year, it also brings Germany to a supreme 
test. She knows now that there is no idea whatever of destroying 
her as a Great Power. All that is asked of her is that she shall 
consent to the removal of all obvious causes of friction from the 
world. If she does not consent to this, she will prove that her object 
is not to be a great leader of culture, a great commercial Empire, or 
& great exemplar of progress and of an ascending civilization, but 
(what we gravely fear she still means to be) an arbitrary Power 
dominating her neighbours by the weight of a brutal military 
authority. 








We have written so fully elsewhere on the general question of 
Peace Aims, that we need not do more here than summarize briefly 
the principal points in Mr. Wilson’s fine Message. He demand2d 
open diplomacy; the abolition of all economic barriers; the 
freedom of the seas in war and peace outside territorial waters ; the 
reduction of armaments; the impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims, the interests of the peoples having equal weight with the 
equitable claims of the Governments; the evacuation and restora- 
tion of Belgium, France, Italy, Russia, Serbia, Rumania, and Mon- 
tenegro ; the righting of the wrong done to Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 ; 
a rearrangement of the Balkans, giving Serbia an outlet to the sea; 
the opening of the Dardanelles; autonomy for the Poles, with access 
to the sea; and a League of Nations. He stipulated that only the 
Turkish parts of Turkey should remain under the Sultan. For the 
rest, the Message was remarkable for the great consideration and 
sympathy with which the President spoke of Russia in her present 
situation. 





We have only one thing to add. In times of peace there 
has always been complete freedom of the seas. Ships of all 
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nationalities have been allowed to come and go everywhere as they 
pleased. The British Navy ensured that. What the Germans 
mean by “ freedom of the seas” is that in time of war the British 
Navy should not be allowed to“use its power, while the German 
Army should have complete freedom to behave in its usual manner. 
This is neither sense nor right. Of course President Wilson has no 
thought whatever of falling in with this German claim. What he 
says about the freedom of the seas must be read in its context with 
the governing condition that there must be a League of Nations. 
His expectation is that under such a League of Nations international 
pledges and covenants would necessarily be inviolable. Under these 
conditions, then (so President Wilson’s thoughts evidently run), 
submarine attacks on merchantmen would be utterly impossible. 
We wish we could fully share President Wilson’s confidence, but it 
would be dishonest to say that we can. We think this is the only 
point in this remarkable Message about which we have to express a 
serious reservation. 


Mr. Lloyd George, addressing the delegates of the Trade Unions 
at Westminster last Saturday, defined anew the War Aims of Great 
Britain, so that all citizens might understand clearly what we are 
fighting for. The Prime Minister explained that he had consulted 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey of Fallodon and the leaders of the Labour 
Party, and certain representatives of the Dominions, in order that 
he might express the views of the nation and the Empire as a whole. 
He said first of all that we were not fighting for the destruction 
or disruption of Germany or the German people. We went to war 
in self-defence, and in defence of the treaties broken by Germany. 
Nor were we fighting to destroy Austria-Hungary, or to deprive 
Turkey of Constantinople, Thrace, and the Turkish lands of Asia 
Minor. It was for Germany to say whether she would abolish her 
military autocracy, which was a dangerous anachronism. But it 
would be easier for us to make a broad democratic peace with a 
democratic Germany. 


The Central Powers, Mr. Lloyd George continued, had evaded 
President Wilson’s request of a year ago that they should state 
their positive war aims, though the Allies, in reply to the President, 
made a full declaration of policy. Count Czernin, at Brest-Litovsk 
on Christmas Day, had at last spoken on the subject, in deplorably 
vague terms. Count Czernin’s assertion that the enemy would not 
‘“‘ appropriate forcibly ’’ any occupied territories, or “‘ rob of its 
independence ” any nation that had lost its “‘ political independence,” 
might cloak any scheme of conquest and annexation in Belgium, 
Serbia, or Rumania. The Austrian Minister refused reparation to 
Belgium, and declined to consider the autonomy of subject nation- 
alities. Germany must, he said, regain her colonies, whether the 
natives liked it or not. Count Czernin’s phrases offered no founda- 
tion for a permanent peace. ‘‘ The days of the Treaty of Vienna 
are long past.” Government with the consent of the governed 
must be the basis of any territorial settlement, and treaties nrust be 
held sacred. 


Mr. Lloyd George placed first among our war aims the complete 
restoration of Belgian independence and reparation for the damage 
done by the enemy. ‘“ Reparation means recognition.” If the 
offender against international law could escape scot-free, the law 
would have no reality. Serbia, Montenegro, and the occupied parts 
of France, Italy, and Rumania must be evacuated, and similar re- 
paration must be made to them by the enemy. ‘‘ We mean to stand 
by the French democracy to the death in the demand they make 
for a reconsideration of the great wrong of 1871, when, without 
any regard to the wishes of the population, two French provinces 
were torn from the side of France and incorporated in the German 
Empire.” This sore had poisoned the peace of Europe for half-a- 
century, and must be cured. 


As for Russia, who went to war on behalf of Serbia, and whose 
present rulers had negotiated for peace without consulting the Allies, 
the Prime Minister pointed out that Germany meant to keep the 
occupied Russian lands and secure an economic control over 
the rest of Russia. The Allies would be proud to fight to the end 
beside the new Russian democracy. But if the present rulers of 
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Russia acted indépendently, the Allies could do nothing to arrest 
the catastrophe. Russia could only be saved by her own people. 
Great Britain believed, however, that an independent Poland, 
“ comprising all those genuinely Polish elements who desired to 
form part of it,” was “an urgent necessity for the stability of 
Western Europe.” 


The break-up of Austria-Hungary, Mr. Lloyd George went on, 
was no part of our war aims. But the causes of unrest in that part 
of Europe would remain unless genuine self-government on true 
democratic principles were granted to those Austro-Hungarian 
nationalities who had long desired it. ‘‘ The legitimate claims of the 
Italians for union with those of their own race and tongue " must be 
satisfied. Justice must be done to men of Rumanian blood and 
speech in their legitimate aspirations. On these conditions, Austria- 
Hungary would cease to be a mere instrument of Prussian mili- 
tarism. As for the Turkish Empire, Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Palestine must have “a recognition of their separate 
national conditions,” and must not be restored to Turkish rule. 


As for the German Colonies, Mr. Lloyd George said that “they are 
held at the disposal of a Conference whose decision must have 
primary regard to the wishes and interests of the native inhabi- 
tants.” The enemy’s suggestion that the natives, by fighting for 
the Germans, have showed their love of German rule applied only 
to East Africa, and there only to a small warlike class, who were 
given a privileged position, and allowed to lord it over the masses 
of their fellow-natives. The enemy had treated the natives so badly 
that he might well fear to have the natives consulted as to the 
future of the former German Colonies. 





Finally, said Mr. Lloyd George, there must be reparation for 
injuries done in violation of international law, and especially for the 
abominable submarine outrages. There would be a world shortage 
of raw materials after the war, and the longer the war lasted the 
worse it would be. The countries controlling the raw materials 
would help themselves and their friends first. Disputes would arise 
hereafter, and therefore ‘‘ a great attempt must be made to establish 
by some international organization an alternative to war as a means of 
settling international disputes,” for war was a relic of barbarism. 
On these conditions we should welcome peace. To secure these con- 
ditions we were prepared to make even greater sacrifices than we had 
yet endured. 


We comment elsewhere on Mr. Lloyd George’s speech. Here we 
need only record that it was most favourably received by all parties 
at home, including even the extreme Pacificists like Mr. Snowden 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and by the Dominions. M. Clemen- 
ceau telegraphed his appreciation of the speech as a summary of 
“the actual truths that we must never grow weary of affirming 
against German falsehoods.’’ M. Albert Thomas, the French 
Socialist leader, who was present at the meeting, expressed his 
entire approval of the Prime Minister’s programme. The French 
and Italian Press has expressed its satisfaction. President Wilson 
in his address to Congress on Tuesday referred in friendly terms to 
the speech. Among the opponents of Germany, the Russian Anar- 
chists alone have denounced Mr. Lloyd George’s statement, which 
they profess to regard as an offer of peace at the expense of Russia. 
The German and Austrian Press is uniformly hostile to the Prime 
Minister. 


On the Western Front serious operations have been stopped by 
the wintry weather. The enemy, however, tried twice, on Saturday 
last and again on Tuesday, to regain his footing in the Hinden- 
burg line east of Bullecourt. On each occasion he captured a short 
section of our trenches, but was unable to hold it against our counter- 
attack. There has been local fighting also on the Canal du Nord, 
south-west of Cambrai, and in the morasses to the north-east of 
Ypres. Our French Allies have had a similar experience. On Tuesday 
they surprised the enemy in the Woevre, south-east of Verdun, 
by making a big raid in daylight on a front of a mile. They broke 
into the enemy’s lines, destroyed his shelters, and returned with 
one hundred and seventy-eight prisoners. Despite the bad weather, 
our airmen have been very active. In four days they destroyed 
twenty-one enemy machines, losing only nine of their own, and made 
two raids on Metz. 


In Italy the enemy remains quiescent. Snow has at last fallen 
in the hills to the north of Venice, and has made any large offensive 
movement impossible. The gallant defence offered by the Italian 
armies on the Asiago plateau and between the Brenta and the 
Piave has thus achieved its purpose, by checking the onrush of the 
triumphant enemy, and giving the Allies time to go to the rescue. 
General Plumer’s army on the Montello is harassing the Austrian 











outposts on the other side of the Piave, and our skilled airmen from 
the French front are finding the Austrian airmen an easy prey 


The hospital ship ‘ Rewa’ was torpedoed and sunk by an enemy 
submarine in the Bristol Channel on the night of Friday week 
The sick and wounded were all safely transferred to the boats, 
and picked up an hour or two later by patrol vessels. Three of the 
Lascar crew were lost. This atrocious outrage was not merely a 
direct violation of international law and of the wider code of 
humanity, but was also a deliberate breach of the agreement 
which Germany made, through the King of Spain, in September 
last. The enemy promised to respect hospital ships passing to and 
from the Mediterranean, if Spanish officers travelled in them east 
of Gibraltar. The ‘ Rewa’ had a Spanish officer on board during 
her voyage from Salonika to Gibraltar, her last port of call, and 
had thus complied in every respect with the agreement. But 
one “scrap of paper” is very much like another to our dishonour. 
able and unscrupulous enemy. The sinking of the ‘ Rewa’ is one 
more proof that we cannot negotiate with the present rulers of 
Germany. 








Last week our losses of merchantmen by mine or submarine 
were .once more very serious. We lost sixteen large ships over 
1,600 tons and two smaller ships, with four fishing-boats, as com- 
pared with seventeen large and four small vessels in the previous 
week. Nine ships were attacked unsuccessfully. It is obvious 
that since his comparative failure in the autumn the enemy must 
have reinforced his submarine fiotillas for a new campaign 
against our merchantmen. It will fail, we are sure, if the efforts 
of the Navy at sea are assisted by greater activity in the ship- 
yards and by a stricter economy on the part of every civilian. 
But the position is very grave indeed. 


The Petrograd Anarchists, after deciding last week that the 
hypocritical German claims to Courland, Lithuania, and Poland 
could not be accepted, proposed to transfer the Peace Conference 
from Brest-Litovsk to Stockholm. The German Chancellor stated 
in the Reichstag on Friday week that he had rejected this proposal, 
on which, he said, the Russians were not in a position to insist. 
Trotsky went to Brest-Litovsk on Monday, ostensibly to try to 
talk the Germans over. The enemy delegates are negotiating 
separately with the Ukraine Republic. They have asked ‘‘ Comrade” 
Joffe, the chief Anarchist delegate, to note that the Allies have 
made no response to the peace offer of Christmas Day. The enemy 
laid it down as a condition of a peace “ without annexations and with- 
out indemnities ” that the Allies should accept the principle within 
ten days. The inference, promptly drawn by the organ of the 
Vienna Foreign Office, is that the enemy has annulled the fine 
phrases to which, as the Russians have already seen, he never 
intended to give effect. 


The German proposal to annex the Baltic Provinces on the ground 
that their peoples have expressed a desire for German rule has 
excited indignation among the German Socialists as well as among 
the visionaries at Petrograd. A vigorous controversy has arisen in 
the German Press, in which it is more or less directly asserted that 
the principles of “ self-determination” laid down on Christmas 
Day for the benefit of Trotsky were phrased by Baron von Kiihl- 
mann, but that the application of those principles so as to annex 
all the coveted lands forthwith was dictated by General von Luden- 
dorff, who threatened to resign if he did not get his way. It will be 
remembered that Prince Bismarck said, truly or falsely, that 
the General Staff insisted on annexing Metz in 1871. against his 
better judgment. We are invited 1» believe that Baron von Kihl- 
mann has been overborne in the same way by the Army chiefs. 
It is safer to assume that the servants of the War Lord are playing 
their allotted parts in a comedy to delude the public at home and 
abroad. 


Sir George Buchanan, who has served with conspicuous ability 
as our Minister at Petrograd for the past cight years, has left Russia 
for reasons of health. No man did more than he to promote a better 
understanding between Russia and Great Britain before and during 
the war, and his popularity and tact unquestionably helped s 
to keep on friendly terms with the successive Revolutionary Govern- 
ments until M. Kerensky fell before the forces of Anarchy. It is 
understood that Sir George Buchanan’s successor will not be 
appointed for the present. Presumably we shall wait until thereis® 
stable Government in Russia, to which a British Ambassador can 
present his credentials. The confusion in that unhappy country 
becomes daily worse confounded. Seven million soldiers with rifles, 
who might have fought the enemy, are now freed from the bonds of 
discipline, and are roaming the countryside in disorderly bands to 
the terror of their countrymen. 
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The Republic of Finland has been recognized by the Anarchists 
at Petrograd, and has sent missions abroad to the belligerent and 
neutral countries. France, Sweden, and Germany have already re- 
cognized the independence of Finland. It may be hoped that the 
little State, in which the British people has long taken a friendly 
interest, will now dissociate itself from the enemy intrigues, in 
which many Finns took part out of antagonism to Russia. The 
arrest in Norway of several Finns who were engaged on 
behalf of Germany in placing infernal machines in Allied 
merchant-ships and storehouses has created a most unpleasant 
impression. 


Mr. Lansing has issued a most encouraging report on the work 
of the American War Mission, headed by Colonel House, which 
came to London in November. The Americans, working with 
method and energy, arranged in a few weeks their plans for co- 
operating with the Allies during this year. ‘‘ The extent of the 
military effort to be aimed at by the United States was clearly 
determined.”’ The Allies agreed to share their shipping with America, 
so that the American armies might be transported quickly, and to 
co-operate in the manufacture of munitions. The amount of food- 
stuffs required by the Allies from America was fixed, and a shipping 
programme was worked out. Great Britain, France, and Italy 
agreed ‘‘to put into effect a legalized and compulsory control of 
foodstuffs,” so as to assist America in dealing with the problem. 
The report illustrates the incalculable value of American help, 
not only in men, money, and supplies, but also in the businesslike 
spirit which the American representatives have infused into the 
dealings between the Allied Governments. American organization, 
no less than American valour and wealth, is going to expedite the 
victory. 

Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British Ambassador at Washington, 
is coming home on leave. Lord Reading, the Lord Chief Justice, 
has been appointed ‘‘ High Commissioner in the United States in 
the character of Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
on Special Mission.” That is to say, Lord Reading will combine 
in America the offices of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice and Lord Northcliffe, 
and will represent Great Britain in diplomacy as well as in questions 
of finance and war supplies. It is stated that Lord Reading will not 
resign his high judicial office, but this is hardly credible. Even in a 
war of this unexampled magnitude, there seems no reason why 
the Common Law Courts should be deprived of their head for 
acouple of years, unless indeed the office of Lord Chief Justice 
has become a sinecure. 


Mr. Hughes, Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, resigned office 
on Tuesday. The Nationalist Party, of which he is the leader, 
has a large majority in both Houses of the Australian Parliament, 
but Mr. Hughes long ago declared his intention to resign if, as has 
proved to be the case, the Poll of the People in December last should 
be hostile to conscription. His party asked him to remain in office, 
but he refused. Mr. Tudor, the Leader of the Labour Opposition, 
is said to have advised the Governor-General to dissolve Parlia- 
ment. The situation looks difficult at thie distance, but Australia 
is well accustomed to political crises. 


We have to congratulate Sir Arthur Yapp. We gather from 
reports of a speech which he delivered on Monday that he is the first 
person in authority who has suggested any voluntary rationing of 
beer. We must confess that we have virtually abandoned hope of 
making any impression upon the Government as regards the de- 
struction of barley and sugar for the purpose of making beer ; but 
in spite of this we have wondered, as our readers already know, why 
the Government could not at least request the drinkers of beer to 
put upon themselves the same sort of voluntary restrictions that 
the eaters of bread are urged to put upon themselves. 


In our opinion, it would be reasonable, in view of the great 
shortage of food, to appeal to those who drink beer to give up, in the 
form of bread, as much foodstuffs as they use in the shape of beer. 
But if this be thought too violent an appeal for the present Govern- 
ment to make, at least some sort of appeal for voluntary rationing 
of beer should be made, in addition to that uttered by Sir Arthur 
Yapp and read by us almost by accident in the corner of a daily 
newspaper. As it is, the consumers of the staple foods of life are 
adjured to eat less, and the drinker of beer (which is a kind of 
destroyed food, or at all events food of which the value has been 
enormously reduced) is allowed to believe, for all he is told to the 
contrary, that there is no need for him to place any restraint upon 
himself whatever. ‘The only restraint is the exhaustion of supplies 
in the public-houses. 


Lord Rhondda, after opening a communal kitchen in West 
Ham on Thursday week, again predicted with evident reluctance 


the introduction of compulsory rationing. The scheme was nearly 
ready for submission to the War Cabinet. The Food Controller 
declared at the same time that rationing would not abolish food 
queues, or secure an absolutely fair distribution of food in this 
country, any more than ithad donein Germany. There would, he said, 
be a great shortage of meat in the next few weeks. He Llamed the 
farmers for not sending their leaner cattle to market, but he said that 
he would not increase the maximum price which the farmers, not 
without reason, consider to be too low. He threatened to commandeer 
the cattle if necessary. Lord Rhondda said that he was on the side 
of the consumer, and the poor consumer. So are we all, but it is 
not, in the long run, to the interest of the poor consumer to dis- 
courage the rearing of cattle so that next winter there may be still 
less home-grown beef than there is now. 


Sir Alfred Mond and Lord Rothermere have been foiled in their 
desire t> convert the British Museum into offices for the Air Board. 
Lord Curzon told the House of Lords on Wednesday, in reply to a 
vigorous protest by Lord Sudeley, that “ it was no longer necessary 
to appropriate” the Museum. It never was necessary, as every one 
outside the Office of Works knows perfectly well. The unofficial 
truth is that intelligent public opinion was too strong for Sir Alfred 
Mond and Lord Rothermere, and that a new Act of Parliament 
would have been required to authorize the removal of the national 
treasures. We are not surprised that Lord Curzon, a man of learning 
and taste, should have vetoed this outrageous proposal. The aston- 
ishing thing is that it should ever have been made by two Ministers. 
In the old days of Cabinet rule, such a scheme would have been 
promptly suppressed by their colleagues, and the Government 
would have been spared the discredit. 


It seems that the Hereford controversy is not ended. It is 
likely that there will be opposition to the confirmation of Dean 
Hensley Henson. When we first wrote about the controversy we 
wrote only of the opposition to Dean Hensley Henson which had 
for its motive dislike of his views as to the comprehensive nature 
of the Church. But there was also, of course, objection on the 
ground that Dean Hensley Henson is said to have questioned the 
reality of the Virgin Birth, the physical Resurrection, and many 
of the miracles. These are all subjects which cannot be discussed 
with profit in a layman’s newspaper. We wish only to say that it 
is along such lines as these that the opposition to the Bishop-elect is 
now concentrating itself. In this connexion we would call attention 
to the letter from the Bishop of Oxford which we print elsewhere. 
No one of course questions the Bishop of Oxford’s great honesty 
in this matter, and we are glad to call attention to his explicit 
denial of the charge that there has been any change of opinion 
on his part. 





We earnestly hope that the opposition to the Bishop-elect may 
fail, and indeed we feel certain that it will. The controversy is 
a test of strength within the Church on many subjects, and we shall 
be greatly surprised if the opponents of Dean Hensley Henson—a 
class of men who on the whole work for less liberty in the Church, 
whatever they may say to the contrary—are not found to be 
in a very noticeable minority. Our readers will be interested, 
and we are sure pained, to read the following extract, which 
is taken from a leaflet now being circulated in the Hereford 
diocese :— 

““O Almighty God, who into the place of the traitor Judas didst 

choose Thy faithful servant Matthias to be of the number of the 
twelve Apostles: Grant that Thy Church, being always preserved 
from felse Apostles, may be ordered and guided by faithful and 
true pastors, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
These words, of course, are the Collect for St. Matthias’s Day. It 
is diffieult to write in decorous language of propagandists who 
permit themselves to make such an odious application of this 
beautiful Collect. Here is an instance of the intolerance which, 
if allowed to take to itself authority, would soon destroy the Church 
of England as we know it. 


It is impossible to summarize the mighty list—containing over 
two thousand names—of additional New Year Honours which was 
published in the papers of Tuesday. What can we do but say 
that we congratulate all our friends who are in the list ? May we 
not look forward to a time when a familiar form of personal adver- 
tisement in the newspapers will become adapted to a War Honours 
List? For example: “Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns desires to con- 
gratulate her numerous friends whose names appear in the recent 
List of Honours. Not having time to read the list or to write to so 
many friends individually, she avails herself of this opportunity 
to compliment them on the services to their country which are now 
so deservedly recognized.” 











Bank rate, 5 percent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


OUR WAR AIMS. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE’S speech has been accepted every- 
where except in Germany as a most just, reasonable, 
and moderate statement of the War Aims of the Allies. It 
was indeed a masterly effort—a State Paper of the first order. 
It was timely, it was temperate, it was as conciliatory as the 
facts allowed, and yet in all essentials it was as firm as it was 
fair. In almost every respect the speech was worthy of a great 
occasion. Such criticisms as we have to offer are not intended 
to derogate in any way from our general sense of the greatness 
of the speech as a statement of our minimum war aims. 
We have criticized Mr. Lloyd Geerge of late sharply and 
plainly, and shall continue to do so whenever he is, in our 
opinion, showing recklessness, levity, or weakness ; but we shall 
not, for fear of foolish charges of fickleness, refrain from 
praising him when he is worthy of praise, as he most certainly 
is in the present case. Neither our censure nor our laudation 
is to be let on lease. The speech showed how grossly unjust 
have been the accusations of militarism, Imperialism, 
ambition, cynicism, and oppression brought by the 
Pacificists against those who are determined not to 
abandon the struggle till the cause of Liberty and of a lasting 
Peace has been won. But though Mr. Lloyd George’s 
statement of our general aspirations, and in the main of our 
specific proposals for carrying out these aspirations, was 
beyond praise, there were certain points where his words were, 
we venture to say, somewhat vague, and unnecessarily vague. 
We will, however, deal first with those parts of the speech 
in regard to which there will, we believe, be entire agreement. 
In the first place, the Prime Minister was thoroughly sound 
on what we may call the Three “ R’s ’—Restoration, Repar- 
ation, and Redemption. By Restoration we mean, of course, 
the restoring to freedom and independence of the States of 
Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro, and the restoration to the 
States to which they belong of the occupied parts of France, 
Italy, and Rumania. By Reparation we mean the obliteration 
as far as is possible of the hideous evils, physical and moral, 
perpetrated wherever German occupation has taken place. 
Though Mr. Lloyd George did not say so specifically, this 
Reparation must clearly be made by those who committed the 
crimes, and not by the victims themselves, or by the peoples 
who were not only innocent of the misdeeds. but were doing 
their best to prevent them—1.e., the Allies. When a man’s house 
has been burnt, you donot make the friends and neighbours who 
worked at the risk of their lives to put out the fire pay the 
greater part of the penalty which is exacted from the evildoer. 
As for Redemption, that means the redeeming of lands which 
have been suffering from oppression, such as Poland, the 
Italian provinces of Austria, the Rumanian province of 
Hungary, and, most important of all, Alsace-Lorraine, 
portions of France included against their will in the German 
Empire forty-seven years ago. They must be redeemed in the 
interests not only of Liberty and Justice but of a permanent 
Peace—the consideration which must be paramount throughout 
the resettlement of Europe. If the principle of Redemption 
is not honestly and thoroughly carried out, we shall leave 
the seeds of future wars. Mr. Lloyd George made it clear 
that Redemption was to apply to Alsace-Lorraine, to Italia 
Irredenta, and also to those unfortunate provinces of Turkey 
now freed, or in process of being freed, from the awful weight 
of Ottoman oppression—Arabia, Armenia, Syria, and Pales- 
tine. Finally comes the case of the German Colonies, places 
where, when the veil is ultimately lifted, it will be found that 
the horrors of German rule show as ghastly a face as even in 
Belgium itself. Mr. Lloyd George fully realizes that to hand 
back the natives to the tender mercies of their former German 
governors would be an outrage on civilization. But here we 
must interpose a caveat. We are perfectly willing that the 
future of the German Colonies shall be considered in a Confer- 
ence with our Allies. If, however, the Conference at which 
Mr. Lloyd George tells us that the future of the Colonies will be 
decided is to be a Peace Conference at which Germany will be 
represented, the venue is radically bad. The notion of 
inviting the wolf to join in a friendly discussion as to 
whether the mangled lamb is to be handed over to him to be 
finished, or whether it is to be taken up, cared for, and restored 
to life, is more than we can stomach, and more, we believe, 
than the nation as a whole will stomach. We do not for a 
moment accuse Mr. Lloyd George of wishing to let the criminals 
be parties to settling the sentence on their crimes, but we do 
think it is high time that our rulers, when they talk about a 
Peace Conference, should tell us exactly what they mean by 











the term “ Conference.” They must inform us who are to be 
the members of that Conference. They now use the words 
“Peace Conference” and “Conference” as if they were 
interchangeable, or indeed of identical meaning. . 

A similar consideration applies to Reparation in the matter 
of German action at sea. Mr. Lloyd George most rightly 
insists that there must be reparation for injuries done in 
violation of international law. As he puts it, “the Peace 
Conference must not forget our seamen, and the services they 
have rendered, and the outrages they have suffered for the 
common cause of Freedom.” The whole British nation, and 
all fair-minded people throughout the civilized world, wil] 
endorse this declaration. But here again we find ourselves 
checked by the consideration of how the “ Peace Conference ” 
(the words actually used by Mr. Lloyd George in this context) 
is to be constituted. The notion that German representatives 
are to discuss whether it is or is not a crime to take away 
their cork jackets from seamen, place the said seamen on the 
deck of a submarine, and then submerge it, and if it is g 
crime, in what way reparation should be made, is surely 
utterly inadmissible—an intolerable concession to shame- 
lessness and crime. And here we must enter another caveat, 
Though Mr. Lloyd George alluded generally to the need 
for Reparation in the matter of breaches of international 
law, he dealt specifically only with the case of the sea- 
men. We sincerely trust that this does not mean that the 
equally horrible violations of international law which have 
taken place in Belgium and France are to be passed over in 
silence. Are we to forget the shootings of the hostages, the 
forcing of prisoners of war and of civilians to take part in 
semi-combative work, and the criminal recourse had by the 
Germans to fire, famine, and slaughter ? 

As regards the problem of Austria-Hungary, the Prime 
Minister’s words showed the vagueness which we have already 
mentioned. If we are determined, as Mr. Lloyd George most 
rightly says we must be determined, not to leave the seeds of 
future wars in our settlement, how are we to avoid what he 
calls “ the breaking up of Austria-Hungary” ? For ourselves, 
we have always desired in the abstract to come to some 
arrangement with Austria-Hungary. But what is to be done 
if the oppressed nationalities of Austria-Hungary tell us that 
they cannot and will not continue under the yoke of the 
Hapsburgs? Mr. Lloyd George admits that in any case 
Poland must be freed; but if Poland, why not the Czechs 
of Bohemia and the Croats, Slovaks, Slovenes, and other 
South Slavs? This problem, however, is so difficult that we 
do not wonder that Mr. Lloyd George did not attempt to be 
specific, but looked to future consideration. Here again, 
however, it must be the consideration of the Allies, and not 
discussions in which the Austrians, Turks, and Bulgarians 
are to have a proportionate voice. 

We need not say that we are heartily glad that Mr. Lloyd 
George discriminates between the German people and their 
rulers, and insists that we have no desire to deprive the 
German people of their right to choose whatever Government 
they will. Again, he rightly. insists that we have “ never 
aimed at the breaking up of the German peoples or the dis- 
integration of their State or country.” That has been the 
position of the Spectator ever since August, 1914. We want 
to see Germany reformed, not destroyed. But we have 
always fcit that those who insist that Germany shall not 
be deprived of the right of self-government, and that there 
shall be no sowing of the seeds of future wars by wresting 
from her any unwilling provinces—i.e., no creating of new 
Alsace-Lorraines—ought to be very careful in the matter of 
foundations. They ought to follow the example of Bismarck, 
and insist that Peace should be made with the freely elected 
representatives of the German people, and not with a Govern 
ment which draws its sanction, not from the will of the 
governed, but from the alleged divine right of a particular 
Royal family. No doubt there are difficulties here, though 
they are difficulties which Bismarck insisted on surmounting ; 
but at any rate, if our proposal is rejected, the Allies should 
make it clear to the German nation that it will be possible to 
agree to far more liberal terms if they are endorsed by the 
German people as a whole, than if they are only accepted by the 
Kaiser and the representatives of the military oligarchy. 
In a Junker Peace there must always be the danger of the seeds 
of future wars. What would be our answer if twenty years 
hence an emancipated German Democracy, finding some 
thing that it disliked in the final Treaty of Peace, were t 
declare that it was never a party to it, and that therefore Free 
Germany had a right to repudiate its terms? To put it at 
the lowest, then, we ought to warn the German people that 
terms made with the Hohenzollerns will have to be a good 
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deal sterner than terms made with the representatives of a 
Reichstag elected for the purpose of making Peace. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Mr. Lloyd George seems deliberately to 
have rejected the proposal to remind our enemies of the fact 
that the longer they postpone Peace the worse must be the 
terms, and that the precedent of the Sibylline Books holds 
ood. Even in the case of Turkey this very important point 
seems to have been forgotten. Certainly the Turks should 
have been told that if they want to retain Constantinople 
they can only make sure of it by an immediate cessation of 
hostilities. An unlimited promise of Constantinople was quite 
unnecessary. 

As far as aspiration goes, nothing could be better than 
the three conditions which, in the peroration of his speech, 
Mr. Lloyd George laid down as essential :— 

“ Firstly, the sanctity of treaties must be re-established ; secondly, 

a territorial settlement must be secured based on the right of self- 
determination or the consent of the governed ; and, lastly, we must 
seek by the creation of some international organization to limit the 
burden of armaments and diminish the probability of war.”’ 
With the second of these conditions we have already dealt 
at length. With the first—z.e., the re-establishment of the 
sanctity of treaties—we are in the strongest possible agree- 
meat. We have always, indeed, regarded this as a much 
better method of building up a system of international amity 
and peace than that of a League of Nations, or than a system 
of arbitration imposed from above. The great difficulty 
about arbitration is that there is always a risk of the Power 
against which the arbitration goes refusing to accept it. 
You then have the great difficulty of invoking force to carry 
out the arbitration. But when once recourse is had to force, 
you will find that there are nations, like men, who are in favour 
of the law but against its enforcement. Practically every 
one assents in theory to the law that if a man makes a formal 
lease of his house to John Smith on condition that John Smith 
is to give up possession if he fails to pay his rent, John Smith 
must go. There are, however, a very great many people 
who will in practice always strongly dissent from carrying 
out by force an order made by the Court upon John Smith 
requiring him to fulfil the covenants in the lease and leave 
the house. In view of the difficulties connected with arbitra- 
tion, we desire that the sanctity of treaties should be pro- 
tected by an international agreement, not for arbitration, 
but to enforce the sanctity of treaties by a universal boycott 
of any nation which refuses to carry out the obligations of a 
contract set forth in a treaty between two Sovereign States. 

No doubt it will be necessary to have some sort of Tribunal 
to decide whether there has or has not been refusal to carry 
out a treaty contract, but this is a much easier business than 
arbitration on the merits of an intricate and bitter quarrel 
between two nations, involving complicated and difficult 
allegations connected with internal policy. No doubt, again, 
under the system we advocate nations would have to be 
protected against the dead hand of ancient treaties by an 
agreement that any treaty may be revoked by a year’s notice 
from either of the contracting parties. An international 
rule of law of this kind would mean that in the case of a quarrel 
no shot could be fired for at least one year. But except in 
the case of a nation determined on a policy of conquest, it 
is inconceivable that during that year the quarrel could not 
be made up. In the case of a nation determined upon con- 
quest, the world would have time to arm itself. Of course 
no plan of this kind is perfect, but we think there is more 
hope in a universal determination to support the sanctity 
of treaties as long as they exist, than in an agreement of 
nations to place all their dearest aspirations at the mercy of 
an Arbitration Court. We think, that is, that there is a far 
greater hope of reaching our aim by basing action on a system 
of contract between individual States, than upon a League 
of Nations, which is almost certain to become oppressive, 
because, as happened in the case of the Holy Alliance, its 
cast-iron system leaves no hope to the oppressed. A League 
of Nations could not always be reviewing the internal policy 
of the constituent nations. But if it were not part of its plan 
to review them, it might in effect be guaranteeing immunity 
to every sort of misgovernment. Of a truth, Internationalism 
18 not as easy as blind-man’s-buff, as the Duke of Wellington 
and Castlereagh found when they began their attempt to 
argue the matter out with the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria and the King of Prussia in 1815. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s final aspiration, “ the limitation and 
reduction of armaments, in order to diminish the possibility 
of war,” is almost more difficult than the aspiration with which 
we have just been dealing. Of course, disarmament is what 
we all long for and pray for. The difficulty is, how is it to 
be secured without sowing the seeds of future wars? Take 








as an example the question of aerial warfare. Suppose in the 
future a State which has assented to the limitation of arma- 
ments is found to be building, by means of subsidies, com- 
mercial aeroplanes of great strength and speed, and then 
suppose that some other Power directs the attention of the 
International Council to this fact, and alleges that the said 
aeroplanes are intended to be used for military purposes, 
and are, in fact, a form of secret preparation for war. The 
reply of the accused Power will be of course that the accusing 
Power is simply acting out of commercial jealousy, and trying 
to throttle a rival by a false allegation of a breach of the 
International Agreement. Every one must admit that there 
is plenty of possibility of a wrong decision here—one based 
upon panic, or false information, or intrigue. But if a wrong 
decision is reached, how are we going to prevent a proud and 
powerful nation from repudiating it? Do what we will, 
the “sacred right of insurrection” will always remain, for 
no one is powerful enough to eradicate that sentiment from 
the human breast, and indeed no true lover of freedom could 
ever wish to eradicate it. In truth, we come back to the sad 
saying: “It is possible to buy universal peace, but, alas! the 
price that must be paid for it is too high.’’ How will it profit the 
nations if they gain peace for the whole world and lose their 
own souls ? 





SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S DESPATCH. 

rP HE first thing that strikes us in Sir Douglas Haig’s 

clear and soldierlike despatch is that it provides 
a perfectly plain and satisfactory answer to the current 
questions of the amateur strategist in 1917. Why was 
this not done? Why was that not done? Why was 
such-and-such an offensive delayed when it was obvious 
that time was of importance? Why were things done 
in the winter that should have been done in the summer ? 
Why did not Sir Douglas Haig persist in advancing along 
a certain line where everything seemed to promise well, 
instead of delivering blows, none of them decisive blows, 
at widely scattered points? Questions of this kind used to 
be heard during the greater part of 1917—certainly after 
it had begun to be recognized that the year was by no means 
going to yield all that had been expected of it. Of course 
there were answers to such questions, though no one outside 
the War Cabinet and the General Staff could know exactly 
what they were. Well, here are the answers now for every one 
to read. In our opinion, they are entirely convincing; and 
they are indeed better than that, because they contain the 
seed of promise and encouragement for the future. Sir 
Douglas Haig’s answers amount to this: (1) that the original 
plans formed in November, 1916, were changed at the express 
wish of the French; (2) that during two intensely critical 
periods a run of extremely bad luck in the weather made 
progress almost impossible. It is quite easy to appreciate 
this second point. War of to-day consists characteristically 
of artillery battles, and the “ heavies” cannot be moved up 
quickly enough to make good the ground won when the land 
is saturated with several inches of rain. As regards the change 
of plans due to the French, Sir Douglas Haig naturally does 
not express any opinion as to whether this change was for 
the better or for the worse. He states the simple fact that 
the plans actually were changed late in the day in deference 
to the French, and that the postponement of his main plan 
for an overwhelming attack in Flanders was the necessary 
consequence. 

When the plans of the Allies were decided upon in November, 
1916, it was of course expected that both the Russians and 
the Italians would strike simultaneously with ourselves and 
the French. The Russian Revolution kept back the Russians, 
and the Italians, for adequate reasons, could not be ready in 
time. The general plan was that the British Army, at the 
beginning of 1917, was to flatten out the salient between 
Bapaume and Arras and also seize the Vimy Ridge. After 
this prelude Sir Douglas Haig was to make his principal 
effort in Flanders, where he hoped to make a decisive advance 
to the east and north-east of Ypres, It must be noted here 
that there was no question of any failure in co-operation 
between the various Allies. The whole scheme was duly 
discussed and agreed upon. If there had been a Generalissimo, 
things could not have been more definitely arranged. Early 
in 1917, however, General Nivelle, who had succeeded Geners | 
Joffre as the French Commander-in-Chief, developed a plan 
for a grand French offensive on the Aisne and in Champagne, 
which the British were to be invited to support in a subordinate 
capacity. Every available Frenchman was needed for 
Jeneral Nivelle’s offensive, and the consequence was that 
the British, instead of devoting themselves almost exclusively 
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to preparations for the Flanders advance, were to be required 
to take over a further section of the French line, and to do 
more fighting in the Arras district than Sir Douglas Haig 
had ever contemplated in order that the grand French attack 
might be adequately supported. The British War Cabinet 
informed Sir Douglas Haig that they had agreed to this 
change of plan, and wished him to act accordingly. For the 
time being there was in effect a Generalissimo—General 
Nivelle. No man can say, of course, that if Sir Douglas 
Haig’s original plans had been followed, any better results 
would have been obtained than actually were obtained in the 
somewhat disappointing year of 1917. But we would at 
least make this remark, and we make it with some confidence, 
that those persons are mistaken who imagine that the reduction 
of the business of command to absolute unity by placing it 
in the hands of one man is a panacea. During 1917 there was 
no failure in co-ordination. Our failures were due to quite 
other causes. The change of plan may have been wrong— 
we by no means allege this, and do not bring the fact into 
the reckoning—but it is at all events certain that the 
cause of our disappointments, so far as they were not 
due to the atrocious weather, which definitely took sides 
against us, was that we had not enough men for all 
purposes. 

General Nivelle’s attack, as we all know from the evidence 
of the French themselves, was a disappointment, in spite 
of the wonderful gallantry and brilliance of the French attack- 
ing troops. On April 9th (a week before General Nivelle 
started his attack) Sir Douglas Haig delivered his first blow 
at Arras and the Vimy Ridge, and within two days took every 
objective which had been in contemplation. For five weeks 
more he went on fighting along that line, not in order to 
reach any particular. point, but in order to give special support 
to the French, as had been arranged. It was not till the 
middle of May—a month later than the date agreed in the 
beginning—that Sir Douglas Haig devoted nearly all his 
attention to Flanders. The preliminary operations at Messines 
turned out brilliantly, but Sir Douglas Haig was still a month 
behind his schedule when the main Flanders offensive opened 
at the end of July. The weather in August was simply 
beyond description, and this caused further delay—at least 
the equivalent of another month. As every one knows, 
Passchendaele, on the crest of the great ridge where the Germans 
had so long held a tremendously commanding position, was 
not reached till November 6th. It is tempting to speculate 
upon what might have happened if we had reached 
Passchendaele in the summer, but we must forbear. The 
only fact upon which we wish to insist is that Sir Douglas 
Haig has given conclusive answers to all the questions of 
the past year. His emphatic plea that he should have fresh 
drafts early enough to give him time to have them trained 
by the officers under whom they will fight in the field—a 
condition that has not been always satisfied hitherto—should 
be most scrupulously met. If it is met satisfactorily, there 
will be nothing to fear and everything to hope, for we have 
in this despatch a glorious record of the capabilities of the 
British people in arms. Even Napier, if he could see what 
has been done, would have to touch up his language about 
“the majesty with which the British soldier fights.” If the 
War Cabinet and the officials of National Service do not play 
their due part, it will be more monstrous and cruel than 
ever before to employ innuendoes about the sacrifices in 
human life. Sir Douglas Haig of course deplores these as 
much as any critic can do, and we would venture to say 
that he deplores them more. But the preservation of life 
depends upon the provision of properly trained men in gool 
time. Sir Douglas Haig of course says nothing about himself, 
but his monument is in this despatch for those who look 
for it. We may well be not only proud of our soldiers, but 
proud of the man who led them. 





THE GREAT ITALIAN RECOVERY. 


TFXHE importance of the words which General Diaz used 

in describing to a British correspondent the military 
situation in Italy seems to have escaped notice in these 
days when the attention of most people is bent entirely upon 
examining fresh statements of War Aims. We take a pleasure, 
therefore, in pointing out the significance of General Diaz’s 
assurances. What he said in effect was that the German 
and Austrian advance had been definitely brought to a 
standstill, and that the Italian troops looked forward with 
the highest spirit to the time when, in conjunction with 
their British and French Allies, they would once more take 
the offensive. He admitted that there still might be local 








reverses, but he had no doubt whatever now about the ability 
of Italy to make good, and to stand side by side with her 
Allies in ultimate victory. A few weeks ago, when the 
Italian troops were sorting themselves out on the precarious 
line of the Piave, this would have seemed almost too good 
to be true. General von Below and General Rohr had in 
contemplation, of course, nothing less than the smashing 
of the Italian armies. They intended, no doubt, to take 
Venice in their stride, and the capture of that immortal 
city would have brought them much prestige; but both 
the German and Austrian Generals are good enough 
soldiers to agree with Napoleon that the capture of cities 
is an empty honour, and that the only proper objective for 
strategy is the destruction of armies. It is now obvious 
that the Italian Army has not merely saved itself from destrue- 
tion, but has recovered itself to a degree which was quite 
beyond the expectations of optimists. This is an except- 
ionally creditable feat. The power of reconstructing dis- 
organized and scattered units under the pressure of the 
enemy is one of the greatest of military virtues. Buoyancy 
during a rushing advance, when no man’s mind harbours 
a single misgiving, is by comparison a small merit. Even 
among highly militant nations there are some which have 
no power of recovery under adversity—the capacity to hold 
on, to revive, and to reconstitute is wanting. During the past 
few weeks the Italians, from this point of view, have proved 
themselves true soldiers, even more than they did during 
the exultation of their advance on the Carso. Along the 
barely tenable line of the Piave, and among the difficult 
hills bordering the Trentino, their moral testing has been 
greater than when they stood victorious upon the Carso and 
gazed expectantly upon Monte Hermada, the sentinel 
mountain of Trieste. If we were Italians, we should be 
proud of our countrymen. 

The German-Austrian victory was never a real military 
victory. It was procured by insidious intrigue, and we 
imagine that now that the plots have been exposed and 
defeated, the Italian nation will be immune for the future 
against a repetiticn of any such occurrences. The recovery 
of Italy concerns the whole Alliance as much as it concerns 
Italy herself. When the whole Italian Army fell back, 
it was seen that if the retreat continued far enough the flank 
of the whole Allied line in France would be threatened. The 
crisis was extreme. It was no wonder that some people, 
forgetting what may be called the unities of strategy, lost 
their balance so far as to recommend that the centre of gravity 
should be bodily transferred from Flanders and France to 
the Italian plain. There were specious arguments that 
there, and there alone, could the capabilities of British and 
French soldiers in open fighting be employed to great 
advantage. If such counsels had prevailed, we should soon 
have found that the Germans and Austrians, with their superior 
railway services, would have been able to transfer their forces 
from one point to another more quickly than ourselves. The 
path of wisdom was to stiffen the Italian Army during its 
period of recovery quickly and adequately without abandoning 
the essential military operations to which we are rightly— 
we would say inevitably—committed in Flanders and France, 
The expedients adopted by the Allied Staffs have, fortunately, 
been sufficient. The British troops came in on the left of the 
Third Italian Army, which reaches from the sea to the Montello, 
and the French took up their position on the left of the British. 
Further to the left, to the west of Grappa, is that fine Fourth 
Italian Army which has covered itself with distinction by 
its tenacity. The storming of Tomba by the French, and 
the recapture of Asolone by the Italians, are evidence that 
the fighting superiority is no longer on the side of the invaders. 
Knowing this fact, the Austrians might well hesitate to come 
down into the plain from the mountains, even if they should 
be able to come. The existence of Grappa in their rear would be 
a tormenting thought. In fine, unless the invaders captured 
all the mountain line from Asiago to the Piave, they could 
never feel safe in the plain, and they are still a very long 
way, and as we believe a hopelessly long way, from making 
themselves thus secure. 

In spite of the sufferings of the Italian people, which we 
know to be very real, for they are dependent for all thei! 
imported bread and coal upon a most insufficient service 
of ships, it need not be feared that they do not understand 
how necessary it is for them to continue the war. The very 
configuration of the Italian and Austrian frontier is a frowning 
symbol of what may be called the physical threats levelle 
at Italy by Austria. The mountainous frontier was draw® 
deliberately so that Italy might never be able to free herself 
The Trentino frontier is a constant menace on the flank 
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of Italy when she looks towards the lost Italian cities at 
the head of the Adriatic. This Trentino frontier is a great 
bastion on the edge of the Plain of Lombardy, and has always 
potentially divided the Italian armies of the East and the 
West. The railway which connects these two armies when 
they occupy their normal stations in peace time is at the 
mercy of an enemy suddenly emerging from the Trentino. 
The Eastern frontier of Italy follows exactly the line which 
Napoleon grimly described in a letter to his brother. 
The Trentino and Trieste are, indeed, the gates to Italy, 
and those gates have been held by the enemy expressly 
in order that the Italians might not feel themselves 
masters of their own house. If the position by land has been 
trying for Italy, the position by sea has been almost more so. 
Italy is nearly an island. She is therefore a naval Power 
by nature, and her people live by the sea and depend upon 
the sea. Although she is more of a naval Power than Austria 
has any need to be, all the naval advantages are with Austria. 
Italian Dreadnoughts remain at Taranto because Italy does 
not possess another harbour large or deep enough to hold 
a fleet. The East coast of Italy is exposed to the dangers 
of the prevailing wind, and if ships have to run for shelter, 
there is nowhere for them to go along all that inhospitable 
coast between Venice and Brindisi—and even these ports 
are not available for large modern ships of war. Now look 
at the coast of Austria for a contrast. The Eastern shore of the 
Adriatic is literally studded with deep-water havens, all 
enjoying shelter from the prevailing winds. Pola, Sebenico, 
Spalato, Cattaro, are the names of only the finest harbours. 
It would be almost impossible to enumerate all the deep 
havens which can be found along the Eastern shore of the 
Adriatic. The Italian people, as we understand them, do 
not look for any kind of illegitimate conquest. They ask 
for nothing but security and the union of their own people. 
If there has ever been any misunderstanding between the 
British and Italian people as regards Italian aspirations, 
it has had reference to the clashing of aims between the 
Italians and the South Slav races on the Eastern side of the 
Adriatic. It is easy enough for either party in the rivalry 
to make out a very plausible case. But there is no need to 
enter into these intricate matters. The feeling of the British 
people is that if Italy wants security, as we know she does, 
one of the first conditions of security is to live on terms of 
good neighbourship with Serbia and the Jugo-Slavs. Happily 
this is a fact which is every bit as much appreciated in Italy 
as it is here, and countless speeches and writings to this effect 
in Italy might be quoted in evidence. If Italy was never born 
to live in chains, she has also never denied freedom and 
justice to others. All Englishmen believe that the unity of 
Italy, which had only its beginning in the Risorgimento, will 
be perfectly achieved, because it is too essentially right to fail. 





CONSEQUENCES OF FOOD CONTROL. 

TT\HE public—even the most ignorant section of the 

public—is beginning at last to awaken to the con- 
sequences of the attempt to control food prices. In the 
poorest quarters it is to-day a common saying that “ Directly 
the Food Controller touches anything you cannot get it any 
more.” This is a result which every student of political 
economy could have predicted months or years ago, and many 
economists did predict. Very few people listened to them. 
Indeed, even Mr. Walter Runciman got practically no hearing 
when, as President of the Board of Trade, he met complaints 
against rising prices by pointing out that the question of 
supply was more important than the question of price, and 
that if prices were controlled supplies would probably dis- 
appear. The mass of the population took no heed. They 
imagined that by some unexplained mechanism it was possible 
for the Government to supply them with the commodities 
they were in the habit of buying at the low scale of prices 
achieved in time of peace. This scale of prices, it must 
be noted in passing, was very far below that to which 
their fathers and grandfathers had been accustomed. But 
people quickly forget past prices, as well as other past events, 
and it is a very natural instinct to demand the maintenance 
of a standard of comfort that has been reached after long 
years of struggle. 

If any of our politicians had had the courage at the beginning 
of the agitation against high prices to tour the country, 
pointing out that a rise in prices was a necessary consequence 
of the limitation of supply caused by the fact of war, it is just 

ssible that most of the evils we have since suffered might 

ave been averted. By dint of careful and repeated explana- 
tions the country might have been taught that the only way 


prices to rise, so that the rise might, on the one hand, encourage 
producers to increase supplies, and, on the other hand, dis- 
courage extravagance on the part of consumers. Instead 
of taking this line, the Food Controllers took the easier course 
of allowing the ignorance of the public to guide the policy 
of the nation. 

Possibly Lord Rhondda, who is an economist, argued 
the question out with himself, and came to the conclusion 
that mere words would never teach the nation so well as 
hard facts, and that therefore it was better to give the 
multitude its head and let it learn its own lesson. If this 
was Lord Rhondda’s calculation, it may be condemned as 
cynical, but in palliation we must remember that politics 
breeds this particular kind of expedient: populus vult decipi, 
decipiatur. The make-believe has now served its turn: the 
public has awakened to the folly that has been committed, 
but characteristically it does not blame itself for having 
demanded this folly ; it blames the politicians who indulged 
the popular humour. Yet we may fairly say in Lord 
Rhondda’s favour that, on the assumption that any control 
of prices is permissible, his methods have been as careful 
and as scientific as they could possibly have been. His 
plan was to check the cost of aa article from its source 
to its destination in accordance with a plan which is said 
to have saved the War Office much money in placing its 
contracts. 

It is satisfactory, however, to see that at last the people 
responsible for Food Control are frankly telling the public 
where the fault lies. Mr. Clynes, a Labour Member of Parlia- 
ment who is Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, 
made a most admirable speech towards the close of the old 
year to a deputation of Trade Unionists and other Labour 
bodies. While claiming credit for the Department to which he 
belongs for what it had done in the way of reducing prices, he 
went on frankly to confess that the policy of price reduction 
must lead to the curtailment of supplies :— 

** Any man who gave a moment’s time to a job like this would 

find out that by arbitrarily fixing a price for a particular food he 
could wholly deprive the community of that food. In view of the 
situation the whole world over, they ran a serious risk of preventing 
supplies coming by unduly forcing prices down. In the case of 
bread the subsidy to bring down the price of the loaf to ninepence 
had reached some £40,000,000. The cheapening of potatoes by a 
similar method had cost £5,000,000. The price of meat had been 
reduced to so low a figure that they found retail butchers’ shops 
were closing because the butchers could not pay their way at the 
prices charged, and they had had to consider a small increase so 
that the men engaged in distributing meat might have a reasonable 
wage for their services to the country.”’ 
The last sentence emphasizes an aspect of the question which 
is habitually ignored by most representatives of what is called 
Labour. They assume that the working man is entitled to 
continually expanding wages, but that he is also entitled 
to demand that he shall be supplied with the things he wants 
at prices which may leave no margin at all for the remunera- 
tion of those who produce them. This assumption is bound 
to result in economic disaster. It is best illustrated when 
we are dealing with a commodity which is imported from 
abroad. American bacon is a useful illustration. At the 
beginning of his operations Lord Rhondda was somewhat 
cautious in dealing with bacon, knowing that if he controlled 
the price too rigidly the American firms who earn a living 
by supplying this country with bacon would look for a market 
elsewhere. Gradually, however, he stiffened his policy of 
price control till these firms decided that it no longer paid 
to send bacon to Great Britain. The case of butter is equally 
striking. The figures are given in a letter to Tuesday’s Times 
from Lord Strachie, who points out that Lord Rhondda has 
fixed the price at which butter imported from Holland may 
be sold here at 229s. per hundredweight, whilst the cost of 
producing such butter is 445s. It is unnecessary to look 
any further for an explanation of the stoppage of the supply 
of Dutch butter. A similar consideration applies to Danish 
butter. 

When we come to home-grown commodities the same 
forces operate, but their operation is not quite so clearly 
visible, because of the complication of issues involved. The 
meat question is at the moment the one which is perhaps most 
exciting the public mind. The farmers assert as a body 
that the trouble arises from the fact that Lord Rhondda 
fixed meat prices on such a scale that it paid them 
better to sell their beasts before they were ready, instead of 
keeping them back until they were in a fatter condition, and 
therefore capable of yielding more human food for each beast 
killed. In the main this allegation is not disputed. As 
regards the retailers of meat, Mr. Clynes himself admitted 





to deal with a shortage of staple commodities is to allow 


in the passage above quoted that it had been necessary to 
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revise prices because they had been fixed too low to yield 
a reasonable profit. 

If it be asked what then could the Government have done 
in place of what they have done with such unpleasant con- 
sequences, the answer is that the Government should have 
dealt with the particular evil which had revealed itself. 
That evil was not the rise in prices, but the suspicion of 
** profiteering.” Instead of dealing with this suspicion, 
many Government spokesmen did their best to accentuate 
it by themselves adopting the word, and thus endorsing the 
popular cry. If the Government believed that this cry was 
justified, they ought to have dealt with it specifically. They 
ought to have insisted that producers and retailers of food- 
stuffs should be subjected, not to a limitation of the prices 
at which they sold, but to a limitation of the profits which 
they pocketed, the surplus being handed over to the Exchequer 
as a contribution to the cost of the war. In that event the 
outery against profiteers would have had no further basis, 
and the rise in prices would have had the desired end of 
increasing production and diminishing consumption. The 
reason why the working classes attached more importance to 
the suspicion of “* profiteering ’ than to the fact of high prices 
is sufficiently obvious. Their own wages had gone up in 
the majority of cases far more than prices had risen. In 
many instances wages have risen three or four hundred per 
cent. since the war began, in some instances even more ; 
while prices have only risen, at most, a hundred per cent. 
But the even more important fact is that, owing to the partial 
abolition of Trade Union rules, and the consequent introduction 
of female labour into workshops, together with the extended 


use of unskilled labour on nominally skilled work, the family’ 


incomes have increased enormously. Indeed, there is not 
the slightest doubt that one of the most potent causes of the 
rise in prices has been the increased purchasing-power of the 
working classes. Consequently the great mass of the nation 
would have suffered no hardship if prices had been allowed 
to rise. Special provision could have been made to meet 
the case of the very poor, as has, indeed, partly been done 
by raising the seale of old-age pensions and of Poor Law 
allowances. 

A practical point worth consideration at the present 
moment is the possibility of partially undoing the mischief 
that has been done by committing the nation to an expenditure 
of £40,000,000 in order to lower the price of bread, thus 
increasing the consumption. Absolutely to reverse this 
blunder is probably now impossible, but it has been suggested 
that millers should be allowed to issue a finer grade of flour 
to be made into a special white loaf, which should be sold at a 
very much higher price than the standard loaf. Indeed, 
it is open to question whether, from the point of view of 
net economy in.the food supply of the nation, the lowering 
of the grade of flour was a wise measure to take. It is at 
least possible that we should have obtained a better result 
by extracting from the flour a larger percentage of offals, 
so as to increase the feeding-stufis available for pigs and 
poultry, instead of forcing human beings to eat a flour of 
Which a certain percentage is barely digestible. 








THE GOVERNMENT OF BELGIUM BY GERMANY. 

_ initial horrors of the German rush for Paris have been 

accurately and with great moderation described in such 
works as the Report of the Bryce Commission, Professor Morgan’s 
German Barbarism, and other books and pamphlets. Suffice it to 
say that since the Middle Ages and wars of religion the abomina- 
tions committed by the German soldiery, with the connivance, and 
often by the direct orders, of the High Command, have been un- 
equalled. This statement is made with a full knowledge of the 
details of the Sack of Rome in 1527, the reign of terror in the Low 
Countries during the Captain-Generalship of the Duke of Alva, 
and the conduct of military operations in the Thirty Years’ War by 
Tilly, Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, and Pappenheim. There is 
about the conduct of the German armies a sordid, stupid brutality, 
a love of malicious destruction, a delight in spoiling anything 
beautiful and irreplaceable, which were not so apparent in the 
ancient days. It is not for nothing that German possesses a word 
unknown in the vocabularies of the civilized nations—viz., Schaden- 
freude, which may be translated as the pleasure accruing from the 
misfortunes of others. 

After such a beginning, it is not without interest to examine 
briefly what Belgium and her people have had to endure since 
the invaders occupied the greater part of the country. What have 
been the purely material losses of the Belgian nation? Up to 


November, 1917, the Germans had levied on the inhabitants a 


‘ 





War Contribution of sixty millions sterling. If it is remembered 
that before the war (1910) the whole population only amounted to 
seven and half millions, some notion may be gained of the robbery 
which has taken place. This of course does not include the 
colossal loss of property by deliberate destruction and _ pillage. 
It is not accurately known at present at what figure this may be 
estimated, but £320,000,000 has been given as approximate by an 
eminent authority. Nor is this all. Enormous fines were and are 
levied on private persons who and localities which have incurred 
the resentment of the invaders. In some cases the whole cash 
balances of great banks have been confiscated (the National Bank 
and Société Générale de Belgique, £17,000,000). Almost all stocks 
of raw materials, masses of machinery, indispensable tools, &c., have 
been impounded and sent to Germany. Lately all metals, including 
statues in public places, bells in churches, domestic utensils, {&c., 
have been ruthlessly confiscated. Works of art have been appro- 
priated and sent out of the country. Silver-plate, literally by the 
truck-load, has been despatched across the German frontier. 
These are a few of the material losses, which of course do not include 
the immense drain occasioned by stoppage of trade and by the 
absence of some hundreds of thousands of exiles from their country. 
Is it necessary to describe the moral sufferings of the Belgians ? 
Thousands driven into exile, families torn asunder for ever, educated 
and uneducated men and women alike subjected to every humilia- 
tion which the sordid mind of the Prussian bully can invent, thou- 
sands forced to work in the German munition factories preparing 
shells to slaughter their kin—in fact, every form of oppression 
which a race notorious for ingenious cruelty can inflict on its 
miserable and helpless victims has not been wanting. The 
army of martyrs who have died for Belgium are past counting, and 
perhaps the full list will never be known. The treatment accorded 
to Miss Cavell and Captain Fryatt is fresh in every memory. But 
those horrors have been repeated hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
times. Eighteen victims were, according to M. de Broqueville, 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, quite recently shot at Ghent, 
and of these three were women. Every Belgian knows the names 
of the architect Baucq, Messrs. Jacmin, de Hal, Roels, de Satteghem. 
Delsant, Frangois, and numberless others, all of whom have had to 
face a firing party for the crime of patriotism. It would be uscles 

to dwell on even some of the names of the thousands of Belgians 
now in prison. Sufficient to say that the spirited conduct of the 
brave Burgomaster of Brussels, M. Max, has been emulated by 
multitudes of his compatriots. The full measure of German infamy 
can perhaps only be grasped by those who have seen the passage 
through neutral countries of the human débris returned by their 
taskmasters after every ounce of work has been bullied and starved 
out of them. A more dreadful and lamentable sight is incon- 
ceivable, and those who talk glibly of reconciliation with Germany 
can hardly realize the depths of moral degradation which that 
bestial and servile nation has sounded. They have certainly 
never seen the hopeless and hardly human things—you cannot call 
them men or women—who, broken in body and mind, totter home 
to die. 


great 


Not content with ruining the present of Belgium, the fertile 
German mind, with a satanic ingenuity, is endeavouring to ruin its 
future. Before the war Belgian and German commerce were com- 
petitors, so forcible steps are being taken to prevent, if possible, a 
recurrence of an inconvenient state of things. A great part of the 
finest machinery has been transferred to Germany, furnaces have 
been deliberately wrecked, trade secrets stolen, fine craftsmen over- 
worked and sent back to Belgium to die. Everything, in fact, has 
been done to prevent a quick return of Belgium to prosperity even 
in case of a German defeat. But this is by no means all. It is well 
known that there has for a long time been much friction between 
the French-speaking Walloons and the Flemish-speaking Flemings 
of the North of Belgium. This friction is partly linguistic, the 
Flemings being of opinion, perhaps justly, that they should be 
allowed to use their language officially, and to develop in their own 
way without interference from the Walloons, who are the stronger 
body in the State. But it should be distinctly remembered that 
this is a purely internal question, and that, with the exception of a 
few unconsidered agitators, neither the Walloons nor the Flemings 
desire foreign interference in their national concerns. Belgium has 
always been a bilingual country. That formerly ubiquitous author 
of mischief, the Pan-German professor, has, it need hardly be said, 
discovered that the Flemings are really unredeemed Germans. His 
desire is to rescue them from the polluting influences of French 
oppression ; in other words, he thinks that Germany can profitably 
split up the country into rival camps by encouraging the internal 
disputes of the Walloon and Fleming. So the military oppressors 
of Belgium, not content with treating the unhappy country in a 
manner that would disgrace a band of brigands, is adding to the 
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misery of the people by trying to set the Walloons and the Flemings 
to renew their secular quarrels during a hostile occupation. 
Fortunately the Belgians are aware of German treachery, and 
are de(ermined not to fal] into the trap. 

It is indeed a splendid fight that the brave little country is puttiag 
up. All through the weary months and years since August, 1914, 
the secret Press (La Belgique Libre, &c.) has steadily appeared—full 
of scathing criticism of such monsters as the late Governor-General 
von Bissing. In spite of the offer of huge monetary rewards, the 
German police have never discovered how or where La Belgique 
Libre is printed. It comes out twice a week, and the Governor- 
General is, to his infinite annoyance, always generously provided 
with a copy. The paper never indulges in coarse abuse, but in- 
geniously avails itself of every opportunity of turning the German 
administration into ridicule. This is most effective, as the German, 
especially the Prussian, is acutely sensitive to ridicule, and “ chaff” 
annoys him far more than invective or direct insult. The Belgian 
nation have always had a genius for passive resistance, and the 
obstructive policy pursued towards General von Bissing and _ his 
successor is curiously like the obstinacy which finally, after seven 
years of bloodshed, drove the infamous Duke of Alva back to 
His later despatches to Philip II. are most 

Like Bissing, he found the character of the 
* enigma.” 


Spain in despair. 
instructive reading. 
people of the Low Countries an 





REASONS FOR READING. 

FP \HERE is a sense in which average society is better than the 

best. A knowledge of the world is a better thing than an 
exclusive knowledge either of the intellectual or aristocratic beau 
monde. Kven if we could imagine a person who chose his or her 
acquaintance solely upon moral grounds, the mental effect of his or 
her well-intentioned exclusiveness would be disastrous. The sole 
society of saints, even supposing the perspicacity to distinguish 
them from the average herd, would engender a pharisaical repul- 
sion for sinners. 
world more or less as he finds it, and leave the choice of his associates 
more or less to chance. If this is true among men and women, it is 
a thousand times more true among books. To be really well read a 
reader must go boldly into book society and make friends in all 
classes of book life. He must be on terms with the classics on the 
one hand, and with the book which hardly speaks the King’s English 
on the other; intimate with the great middle class of books, well 
written but making no claim to literature, and yet no stranger 
among the Bohemians and parvenus of print. Needless to say, this 
is the ideal for those who aim at being men of the world. Not many 
people attain to it, whether we speak of flesh and blood, or ink and 
paper. Itis, however, easier of attainment among books than among 
human beings, for books disclose their innermost hearts to who- 
ever wants to see them; and though a book may be a greater bore 
than a man, or even a woman, it is more easily shut up. 

In talking of readers it must naturally not be forgotten that many 
of those who spend a certain amount of time in reading are not 
“readers ” in the sense in which we are using the word. Those who 
open books simply to pass unoccupied time, exactly as they might 
play patience, or do a bit of unnecessary needlework, or play with 
a puzzle, are not what old-fashioned people call “ fond of reading.” 
They employ a book-cure to allay the fidgets, or to satisfy a con- 
science which will not allow them to do nothing, or as a “ don't- 
worry ” specific. Hvery man who takes an interest in his country’s 
welfare “looks at” the papers, and many devout persons provoke 
devotion by meditation upon religious manuals. That is not 
“ bookishness,” or anything to do with it. Again, those who read 
solely to gain information as a direct means to a particular end—as 
if a musician were to read every word that had ever been written 
upon musical “ theory,” or an engineer upon mechanics, or a doctor 
on pathology—have no entrance to the book world. The little 
working girl absorbed in a novelette or a volume of tenth-rate 
verse goes into that world before them, though it be by the back- 
door. She has tasted the delight of letters. Love of reading, like the 
love of music, is a gift. The critical faculty comes of training. Some- 
times when a man has got that training, or while he is getting it, his 
love of reading falls into abeyance. We heard a man of letters 
declare the other day that when he first went to Oxford he read no 
book voluntarily except for the sake of its style. The sheer artistry 
of composition appealed to him, and nothing else. He did not care 
what was said so long as it was well said. In such a mood Louis 
Stevenson comes to be regarded as almost the subject of inspiration. 


The point of view is narrowing to the mind, but perhaps it is a | 


good way to begin reading, and better than the boyish appetite for 
any and every sort of print which a few people keep through life. 
To be able to discriminate and classify, but not prone to do so, is 
the most desirable mental attitude for the man who wants to 


To be a man of the world a man must take the | 





lead a part of his life in the world of books. Perhaps it is the best 
attitude to take up in the social world also. If a man reads for sheer 
pleasure, merely to increase his happiness in life, even though he be 
a highly instructed and highly cultivated person, even if he can 
produce books on the plans of literature himself, he will not be a 
well-read man, not exactly a man of the book world, but always in 
a sense a provincial. With such a reader as this the present writer 
was well acquainted. Half his life was passed outside of his actual 
surroundings, away from the physical world, which, by the by, he 
regarded as a very sad place. He led a subsidiary life of the imagina- 
tion in his books. He read amazingly fast, and he possessed an 
excellent memory. He regarded literature as the greatest of the 
arts, but he considered the highest function of all art to be, if one 
may say so, consolatory. He thought of it as the great and inspired 
mitigation of what he called “human misery.” Consequently he 
would not read a really painful work. “I have never,” he would say, 
“ finished reading Lear or The Bride of Lammermoor.” All the same, 
he encouraged young people to endure book-pain while still “ human 
misery’ appeared to them as idle talk. A certain vital part of 
literature was thus shut to him while he acknowledged its greatness. 
Art which did not depict life as better than it is, he regarded as 
failing in its highest duty. On the same principle, he had no patience 
with obscurity because it darkened delight. Some great modern 
novelists he could not tolerate. “It is the duty of a book to 
be readable,” he would declare. This quality he found in many 


| humble writers, whose works he always boasted that he enjoyed, 


and often lent to literary aspirants to see whether or no they had 
“airs” or could find pleasure in plain company. A Celt and by 
nature emotional, he had a fervent love of poetry, demanding from 
it, if possible in lyrical form, tears, philosophy, and passion. The 
tears, however, must not come from the wells of despair, but be such 
as relieved heartache. The philosophy must not be pessimist or 
the passion lustful. He had Keats’s thirst for sweet-heartachs. 
“ The Waters of Mara” he dreaded, and could not bear to see even 
in a mirror. He could not make himself read. Certain of the 
greatest works were, for want of this self-control, imperfectly known 
to him, for instance Dante and the Old Testament. Both, he 
always said, were—perhaps for his sins, and certainly to his loss— 
A convinced Christian, he conned the Gospel with 
but St. 


* unreadable.” 
ever-increasing reverence, recollection, and positive awe ; 
Paul he did not find ‘ readable,’ and could not get through. 

It is possible to have a good library nowadays which is worth 
little. The love of books and the love of bric-A-brac are almost 
inseparable. The man of whose taste we have been writing had an 
utter contempt for good editions, and no real respect for “the body” 
of any book. He broke their backs when they would not open 
widely enough, as a matter of course, and would set a cup of hot tea 
down upon the finest binding that ever was tooled. 

Lacking neither opportunity nor knowledge to give him ths 
freedom of the literary city, his temperament forbade—though 
in his own work there was a strange universality. He was never in 
reality a man of the book world. He was always a provincial in 
literature. Yet he made a reputation among the critics, and his 
work was, of its kind, first class. Style, even grammar, he regarded 
as a secondary consideration in criticizing any work. But his own 
English was described by a renowned critic as “matchless,” and 
his literary erudition was in most directions boundless. The truth 
is, perhaps, that neither among men nor books is it the men of 
the world who make or mar the world. They simply know it, and 


are at home in it as it is. 





AN IDYLL OF THE WAR—A SHEPHERDESS. 
HAD always longed to see a shepherdess, keeping her sheep 
on the Downs, and watching them feed, in sober security. 
1 think it was that desire that made me, when at Oxford, contem- 
plate a learned study of Elizabethan pastoral plays—a work which, 
if I remember rightly, never got beyond a dedication to a damsel 


| who, “perchance to soothe my youthful dreams,” appeared too 


bright for common life and needed the crook and the wreath. And 
now to-day I have seen a shepherdess. Alas! quantum mutata ab ila, 
Even when Isaw her, a long distance away, leaning on her crook, I 
did not desire to “ assume her homely ways and dress, A shepherd, 
thou a shepherdess.”’ Still less, when I rode up closer, did I entertain 
any romantic ideas. I had not been so fantastic of mind as to 
expect a war shepherdess to wear a straw hat in December wreathed 
with roses and forget-me-not, or a mixture of all the flowers of spring, 
summer, and autumn, as is the wear of the pastoral Muse. Again, 
I did not look for a “ rogue in porcelain,” with gold buckles on neat 
black shoes, and highly ornamented stays outside her gown. A 
stalwart young woman, in a khaki smock and sou’-wester, Bedford 
cord breeches, and long leather boots, would have sati stied my 
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utmost demands in 1917. Instead, however, my shepherdess was 
dressed, if her clothes could be called dress, likeafemaletramp. Long 
draggle-tailed skirts, some sort of a shawl, and the most appalling 
eld cloth cap on her head, concealing a small quantity of grey hairs 
and shading a wrinkled, aged face! She would have done far better 
for a Norn or one of the weird sisters. Yet when I stopped my horse 
to talk to her—I had not forgotten that ‘‘ the courtesy of shep- 
herds ” demands that one should always exchange words with the 
folk of the lonely trade—I found myself quite unconsciously 
dropping into the language of pastoral verse. Does not the Third 
Eclogue of Virgil begin :— 
“Dic mihi, Damoeta, cujum pecus? An Meliboei’’ ? 

At any rate, I began: ‘“ Whose flock is this?” She answered, 
out of the book: “It’s Farmer Black’s. First the one-armed 
shepherd had it. Now I have got it,’ and her eyes looked lovingly 
on as fine a flock of ewes as you could wish to see, spreading fan- 
wise out along the opposite side of the sharply defined chalk valley. 
She went on to tell me that she had also got the lamb flock, but 
not with her that day. I asked how she had come to take up 
pastoral work, thinking that probably she was the widow of a 
shepherd. But it seemed that she had never done shepherd’s work 
before, though, as she said, she had always been brought up among 
them. Yet one could see that she was thoroughly competent, and 
that while she was in charge there would be no straying or stealing. 

Then we talked of her dog, who sat by her, vigilant and confident, 
ready at her slightest word to race round his charges. Yes, he 
was a good dog now, but when she had him first he was wicked. 
“He was that spiteful, you dursen’t trust him.” The one-armed 
shepherd had “ used him cruel,” and made him savage with the 
sheep. Now at last she had got him quite right again, and she 
Jooked down upon the dog—a bob-tail of the South Down breed— 
who sat at attention by her side. But, she ended, the work was 
very hard, and the weather getting too cold for her to be up on 
the Downs much longer. She would have to give it up for this 
winter. 

I wished her good luck, an” cantered off, a disillusioned man. 
But as I turned my head for one more glimpse of my oze and only 
shepherdess, I saw the dog looking up with the utmost love and 
faith into her poor, kindly, weazened old face. I could not wish 
her other than she was. I could well believe that the farmer was 
satisfied with her, and hardly regretted that she had not thought 
it worth while to dress the part with a little more attention. Perhaps 
in the time to come we shall develop a real race of shepherdesses, 

** Who without sadness shall be sage, 
And gay without frivolity.” 
If we do, I think they are pretty sure, whether young or old, to 
tie bunches of wild flowers to their crooks. But after all, for a 
war shepherdess, garments such as my Downland Amoret had on 
Were more appropriate. Anyway, the brave old thing was doing her 
war-work. She shivered, I am sure, for service, not for hire. All 
honour to her and the thousands of women who are doing like her ! 
Ienotvs. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 








[Letiers of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
ofien more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
All treble the space.) 

THE HEREFORD CONTROVERSY. 

{To tue Eprton or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—A letter in your columns from Mr. Theodore P. Brocklehurst 
quotes certain words about the evidence for the Virgin Birth of 
Our Lord which I am said to have used in Birmingham in 1902: 
they are spoken of as my “ ipsissima verba.” This quotation has, 
I gather, been sent to a number of newspapers and published in 
several, characterized in the same way, and the same thing has 
been done in previous years. The object apparently is to dis- 
eredit me with the orthodox world by showing that my own posi- 
tion with regard to the Virgin Birth is similar to that of those 
whom I am opposing. 

When I read the quotation I could not pretend to recall the 
occasion; but by a happy accident I have found a verbal report 
of the lecture published by one of the best reporters in Birming- 
ham, Mr. Hadley, in a magazine which he himself edited, called 
the Fraternal Visitor, an organ of the Christadelphians. From 
this it appears that the words eelected by Mr. Brocklehurst and 
made into one sentence are in the report twenty lines apart, and 
occur in contexts which make their meaning absolutely plain, 
and show that they were no disparagement of the evidence for the 
Virgin Birth but part of an argument on behalf of it. The argu- 
ment is precisely identical in substance with what appears in 
published books of mine (see, e.g., The New Theology and the Old 
Religion, vp. 125-126). 1 have repeatedly come across this same 
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attempt to discredit me by the use of these particular words, 
always described as my “ipsissima verba.” But I am glad that 
an accident has enabled me to discover their source. It is only 
because I do not want to quote a whole page of a report that I do 
not send you the passage. If I did, it would appear that its 
meaning is transparent, and precisely the opposite of what is sug. 
gested.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Oxon. 
Cuddesdon. 





{To tHe Epiror or tHE ‘“ Spectator.’'] 
Stx,—History repeats itself. The following extracts are from the 
Life of Archbishop Tait (Vol. IL., pp. 57 to 60) :— 

“ Reference to the Times for the months of November and 
December, 1869, shows that there was hardly a day on which 
letters of protest were not written, or angry meetings held. . . . 
One friend in a high and responsible position wrote, ‘ Matters are 
hourly growing more serious. . The Diocese of Exeter is 
fast approaching the boiling point. Meetings are being held, 
organisations set on foot, and every preparation made for 
resistance. Can your Grace in any way interpose so as to prevent 
Gladstone pushing matters to an extremity ? He has chosen the 
worst diocese in England to practise on. Is it too late?’ 
‘ Lord Shaftesbury allied himself once again with Dr. Pusey 
and his friends in protesting vehemently against the appointment. 
Dr. Pusey’s letters grew fiercer and fiercer as week followed week, 
and Dr. Temple, whom he accused of having participated in the 
ruin of countless souls, still remained silent. No step 
was left untried to avert from the Church of England what was 
described as ‘a blow from which she may rally for a time, but 
after which she can never be the same,’ and again, as ‘ perhaps 
the greatest sin with respect to fidelity to revealed truth in which 
the Church of England has been involved since the Reformation.’ ” 
The Hampden case has already been recalled by the Church 
Times. Bishop Hampden, it tells us, “‘ had a harmless episcopate 
of twenty years, but was out of sympathy with the true Church- 
men of his diocese.’’ Those who know Hampden’s Life and Letters, 
and the Church Times, will be able to read between the lines. 

The Wesleyans of Leominster, it appears, have sent their good 
wishes to Dr. Henson. Accordingly the Church Times has raked 
up something that he wrote against Dissent in 1892, knowing 
perfectly well that it does not now represent his opinions. It is 
too late to engineer a Herod and Pilate friendship of this kind; 
but it seems that any weapon may lawfully be used by “true 
Churchmen,” or ‘the faithful,” to stir up odium against an 
unpopular man.—I am, Sir, &c., T. F. Royps, B.D. 
Tushingham Vicarage, Whitchurch, Salop. 


——— 


{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.'’] 

Sir,—Your contributor on ‘The Meaning of the Hereford 
Controversy ’”’ underrates the full blast of discontent which 
prevails amongst a large and earnest section of the Church of 
England against the paralysis upon her progress caused by her 
fettered attachment to the State. The alliance was formed when 
the Church was in every sense national because by reason of her 
learning and experience she was the predominant partner, ani! 
shaped the ends of Government on lines in accordance with her 
spiritual ideals. She was largely responsible for the Great 
Charter which secured freedom to every Englishman, and from 
which standard no statesman has dared to swerve without peril 
to his own position. The great part then played by the National 
Church, however, has been overlooked, and the clauses contained 
in the Great Act affecting her right to contro] her own affairs have 
fallen into desuetude, as Court favourites intrigued to seize her 
estates and her authority. Thus we see to-day her spiritual 
progress hampered by the necessity put upon her to refer all 
changes to an organization consisting of members of every school 
of thought, some of whem are defiantly antagonistic to the most 
vital of her doctrines. The Church has done well in such 
circumstances not to have signally failed in her work, but there 
is a firm resolve on the part of a large number of laymen, by 
n> means priest-ridden as they have been contemptuously 
deseribed, who are determined that the Church should have its 
fullest liberty so as to influence the nation by its ideals of honour, 
charity, and worship, and so persuade the people to rise above 
the inclination of mere personal gain and selfishness. There are 
other members of the Church of England who, agreeing as to the 
urgency for greater activity, are prepared to whittle down her 
principles so as to secure a Jarger membership, as though Con- 
firmation were a hard test. But this Sacrament is open to all 
who desire full membership: the poorest is not penalized on the 
ground of expense, whilst the Jeast intelligent is net debarred 
because of inability to pass an examination. 

The Church of England stands to-day as the most democratic of 
all institutions; but she cannot allow her fundamental rules to 
be disregarded, any more than the soldier in training can ignore 
the King’s Regulations. What is required is better instruction 
for the young in Sunday-schools, and also for adults from the 
pulpit; knowledge and example would then make the vows 
accepted by proxy at Baptism an earnest for their renewal through 
Confirmation by a large body of men and women who now stand 
aloof. The work of a Church cannot be deepened by mere oppor- 
tunism; conviction will alone be secured by sacrifice and sincerity. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. Epuuxp Spenver. 





Retreat, Hooe, near Plymouth. 
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CHRISTIAN REUNION.—A CORRECTION. 
{To tHe Epriror or tHE ‘“ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—By some printer’s error it would seem that a sentence from 
come other correspondent’s letter has been transposed into mine. 
I wrote: “ Our Dean has set us a good example in this matter, 
which is already bearing fruit, &.’”’ Your printer makes me say: 
“Our Dean has set a good and so he was held in vain discourse, 
losing all the vantage. Their fruit.”” May I ask of you the favour 
of letting the correction appear in your next issue P—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. D. Rawnstey. 

Abbey, Carlisle. 





“BETWEEN THE BRENTA AND THE PIAVE.” 
(To tHe Epiroa or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—To the assertion that Ruskin was the mainspring of English 
travel to Italy Sir George Trevelyan replied: “ Robert Browning 
has said the best things about Italy.”” So true is this dictum 
that future travellers who have discarded their Baedeker should 
take Browning as their guide. Not only is he indispensable for 
Rome, Florence, and Venice, but the charm of his guidance is that 
it leads us from the highways to the byways, from the cities of 
the plain to the towns on the hilltops. 

Browning’s poetic association with Italy begins and ends at 
Asolo. This little hill-town “ between the Brenta and the Piave ”’ 
lies seven miles east of Bassano on the road to Treviso; just east- 
ward the Montello, where the British troops are now 
entrenched; to the north runs the mountain-barrier of Asolone, 
Grappa, and Tomba; to the south stretches the open plain, with 
not so much as a molehill from Asolo to Venice. The break from 
the peaks behind to the green expanse in front is sheer, even in 
this land of contrasts, and makes an ineffaceable impression on 
Northern Asolo is the setting for Pippa Passes, published 
in the very early series of Bells and Pomegranates (1841). The 
girl from the silk mill whose holiday songs transform lives far 
above her reach had her prototype in Dante’s Beatrice, whose 
Indeed, a sonnet in the Vita 


rises 





( yes. 


passing wrought the like miracles. 
Nuova gives the title to Browning’s poem :— 


, | 


Ov’ ella passa, ogni uom ver lei si gira.’ | 


Nor need we go far afield for the scenes of Sordello. Just beyond 
the north gate of Bassano, on the road to Possagno, the birth- and 
burial-place of Canova, stands the castle of Romano. It was the 
ancestral seat of the Trevisan despot Ezzelino, patron of Sordello, 
whose story Browning tells in the early poem which the young 
Rossetti loved to declaim to the Pre-Raphaelites. The tower of 
Romano is now the campanile of the church where the arciprete 
of Bassano is in residence. Here a terrible vengeance overtook 
Ezzelino’s son Alberico, when, after seeing his six children and 
their mother done to death, he was dragged off by a wild horse. 
Is the peaceful sanctuary again to witness the barbarous deeds of 
the régime of Ezzelino ? The very name, little Etzel or Attila, 
recalls the Scourge of God at the head of the invading Huns, and 
once more the Hun is at the gate. Throughout his life Browning | 
continued to revisit the haunts of his early inspiration, and 
his last volume, published on the very day of his death 
(December 12th, 1889), bears the title Asolando. His son inherited 
the task of benefaction, and the silk mill for Pippa’s sisterhood 
is a better memorial of Browning than the museum and villa 
opposite the ruined eastle of “ Kate the Queen.’”’ For Caterina 
Cornaro retired hither on her abdication of the throne of Cyprus | 
in favour of Venice. Her Court was a miniature Ferrara cr 
Mantua, but she was a lesser light than Isabella d’Este, and her 
Cardinal Bembo, overshadowed by Ariosto and 
Gli Asolani he mirrors the courtly of 
Humanism. But Browning’s Asolando is more than this play of 
polite fancies: it is the last labour that rounds his achievement: 
he is gleaning the aftermath where he had gathered the first- 
The olives taste bitter after the pomegranates, but in the 
press they yield the oil of gladness. From the aged poet we 
expect Reveries and Dreams, but here are outbursts of song “ like 
” Best of all is the Epilogue that ends the 
book the It is not a formal but a marching 
to that host of Englishmen Italy who 
treading in the footsteps of Browning might well press forward. 
And what nobler epitaph could be chosen to commemorate each 
fallen defender of this hallowed ground than the death-song of its 
poet P— 


secretary, was 


In amenities 


Tasso. 


fruits, 


an escape of angels. 
sonnet, 


and life. 


measure, 


which in are 


turned his back but marched breast forward, 
doubted clouds would break, 


“One who never 
Never 


Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.”’ 
—I an, Sir, &c., C. §. 





SCHOOL IN FICTION 
or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 


THE PUBLIC 
{To tae Eprror 
Sir,—The correspondence in your columns forced me to read The 
Loom of Youth, and conscience compels me to try to estimate the | 
truth of the indictment contained in it. The work, which seems to 


| a multitudinous affair, and a book is a s 


| clean lives, learning 
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me one of extraordinary power, seems to me also an honest attempt 
to “tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” 
as the author himself saw it. I think that the writer is, as a 
matter of fact, a very good witness in regard to certain phases of 
Public School life, and the publication of his book is, I believe, 
an event of considerable importance in the educational world. At 
the same time, I am sure that the impression which many readers 
will derive from it, will be a very false impression of the “ Public 
School system,” and that a just view of the facts narrated by the 
author must be based rather on an examination of his evidence 
than on a simple acceptance of it. It would not be wise of a parent 
to withhold his boy from a Public Schoo! without supplementing 
Mr. Waugh’s evidence at least by that of some experienced private 
school master. 


Personally, I approach the problem from the point of view that 
boy-nature is very much the same in all the 
learn about any other Public School, the more like it seems to 
the one that I have known so well, both in its failures and its 
I do not accept Mr. Waugh’s evidence in every par- 
ticular; I do not, for instance, accept his account of ‘the language 
cf the boys at Fernhurst, for I do not believe that any body of 
boys used expletives in every sentence spoken during a period of 
four or five years; again, I doubt if masters in any school express 
their dislike of colleagues before boys, except on very rare occa- 
sions, and in tha@ir most unguarded moments; I am quite sure 
that the relations between masters out of school are very different 
on any staff from what Mr. Waugh, ecessarily and 
legitimately on his imagination, supposes them On the 
other hand, his account of the way in which the boys spoke of 
the masters seems to me to be true to life; boys are influenced by 
masters, and know quite well that there is a good deal in all of 
them besides their mannerisms, but they visualize them and the; 
speak of them almost habitually as if they were only bundles of 
peculiarities—it is an oddity of As for the 
‘ragging ” of masters, I expect that Mr. Waugh has chapter and 
verse for every incident of l wk, but I 


s schools; more I 


successes, 


drawing I 
o be 


the boy-mind. 


the kind narrated in his b 
think that he has concentrated his material unduly—school life is 
hort ll the best 
length thre 
hundred pages, they fill a larger part of the narrative than they fill 
in reality of school life; there is always a Foster in a division, 
often a Caruthers; it is not possible to defeat them always, but 
masters who are habitually not n 
their post at any school. Mr. Waugh’s account of the tone of 
the boys in sexual matters is possibly true of a particular House 
at a particular time. His description of the rule of the Prefects 
in my judgment, correct, for the Prefects at Fernhurst had 


if é 


one; 


= of four years are narrated at in a book of 


” 
rags 
and 


‘ragged ”’ do often mainta 


is, 
very large powers entrusted to them, very heavy duties laid upon 
them, and no account exacted from them as to their their 
powers. 


of 


use 


On the other hand, the author’s evidence contains much that 
many readers will not find in it; the tone of the House seeme:! 
certainly to improve as Caruthers grew older; the history of the 
writing of the book shows that there was astonishing intellectual 
activity somewhere at Fernhurst; the descriptions of the greate: 
matches played in the playing-fields there show something of the 
romance of Public School life, which no one should leave wholly 
out of account in estimating its value. The most astonishing 
thing in the book is the complete omission of any reference to th« 
moral feelings and struggles of the boys; for the great staff, on 
which a schoolmaster can always lean, is that the normal boy 
essentially a moral creature; I have not known more than tw 
boys, or perhaps three, who did not wish to do what was right, 
and not more than twice as many who were not ready to exert 
themselves to do it. Mr. Waugh’s evidence must be accepted as 
being of varying value in relation to the different subjects dis- 
cussed in the book, as not being exhaustive in regard to the bette: 
side of the life at Fernhurst, as being throughout coloured by the 
sadness of one who meets at an unusually early age that mist 
of perplexity which so often lies round the threshold of the intel- 
lectual life. 
he casual reade 


e@ ¢ 


1k which may escape t 
d in it should be classe 


The other point in the bo 
is that a large number of the evils attacke 
‘Public School system,’”’ but as inherent 
The “ Public School system ’” 


languages form the staple 


not as the result of the 
in any system of education for boys. 
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is, I take it, one in which the classical 

of instruction, and in which much of the rule is delegated t 
Prefects. “ Athleticism ’”’ may or may not be ineluded in th¢ 
term; in any case, the main fact about it can be stated ver) 
shortly—athletics will do more good than harm in any community 
of boys, if the boys are set to play others of their own age and 
capacity, but are quite likely to become an evil if the reverse is 


One school cannot hold its own in athletics against 
another of its own size unless its members are living generally 
to play with their heads as well 
their hands, and really trying to the 
in House cricket and football that is true to a far less extent, for 
f Achilles, while the 
») often 


‘athleticism ” 


the case. 
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train younger players also; 
a good player can too easily play the part « 
people are falling; House competitions are t 
There wholesome 
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there is unwholesome; both kinds are found in Public Schools, 
but neither necessarily results from any system of education. 

The sexual problem may be easier to deal with—theoretically it 
should be much easier to deal with—in a day-school than ip a 
boarding-school, but it will never wholly disappear whatever the 
system may be under which boys are gathered together; the 
Jewish people are by far the most successful educators in this 
matter, and I do not know their method; the confessional is cer- 
tainly an imperfect instrument for the majority of English boys; 
Public School masters have certainly become much more success- 
ful in dealing with the matter during the last thirty years— 
largely owing to the splendid efforts of private school masters and 
the increased efforts of parents in this direction. But if any one 
dissents from my general position, please let him read again the 
early chapters of Richard Feverel. 

As a matter of fact, I think that the Head-Master wae justified 
in thanking Caruthers for his last year’s work at Fernhurst, 
but in so far as his career was a failure, it was not only a Public 
School failure; he would have turned out very much the same 
boy at eighteen, and he would have grown up into a very useful 
man under other systems of education also. It was not only his 
Head-Master who failed with him, but Ferrers, who gave an 
infinity of time to him, and Rudd, and Tester, each of whom gave 
him the best of help at a critical moment, and his parents—for 
the holidays produced no sort of change in his outlook on life. 
He was totally unfit, in spite of the fine scene in Book IV., 
ehap. vi., for the Roman Catholic system of training. Caruthers’s 
difficulties would have been less if he had gone to Fernhurst at a 
less unfortunate time, but they would not have been wholly 
removed by any system of education which has ever been invented ; 
he was one of those boys who “do not grow up easily ’’—i.c., to 
whom each new stage in development brings fresh difficulties, in 
whom each bodily change preduces a want of adjustment in the 
erganism; and he was an intellectual boy of that kind. He did, 
as a matter of fact, become “ captain of his soul ” when he reached 
Sandhurst.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. Fort, 

Assistant-Master at Winchester College, 1883 to 1915, 


[To tHe Epitoa or tne “ Spectrator.’’} 

Sir,—Mr. Jacob Epstein in his exhibition at the Leicester Gal- 
leries wrote on the front page of his catalogue, “1 rest silent in 
my work,” and following this example, I have taken no part in 
the correspondence ahout the truth or falsity of The Loom of 
Youth, holding that if I could not make my meaning clear in a 
novel of over a hundred thousand words, a letter filling half-a- 
eolumn would be of little value. But the letter from Lord 
Dartmouth in your issue of December 29th seems to give expres- 
sion to an attitude towards the war that is both dangerous and 
general, 

Your correspondent tells us that of the 384 boys who competed 
for the Ashburton Shield in 1914, 66 have been killed and 79 
wounded. This he calls “a pleasant picture,” on the strength of 
which the Public School system is vindicated. Yet if statistics 
were published, the slums of the East End would show just as 
“splendid a record.”” And shall we because of that look on the 
squalor of poverty as an ideal state of being? During the last 
three years it is not institutions but men that have been justified. 
Yet everywhere systems (that were before the war objects of 
eriticism) are trying to cement their shaking walls with human 
blood. They are making “ copy ” out of the dead. One can almost 
picture the manager of some big firm that owes its existence to 
sweated labour, after adding up the colossal profits of the last 
year, turning over the list of dead that made those profits pos- 
sible. ‘‘ Good,” he will say, glad in his grey-haired security— 
“Good. Before the war we had 509 employees under military 
age; 76 of them are dead and 143 wounded. It’s a good average. 
Far better than Jones's. It reflects real credit on the firm.”” One 
ean picture him during the coming year reading down the 
easualty-lists, putting down each new name, working out the 
average, seeing if the percentage is as good in 1918 as it was in 
1917. One could picture all this and a great deal more, did not 
one know that human nature is not as black as it chooses to paint 
itself. 

But the fact remains that every walk of life has sent its sons 
to the slaughter with equal prodigality, and that if the merits of 
every system are to be decided only by the percentage of its “ roll 
ef honour,” then the war wil] stand as an effectual bar to progress 
and the Menin Road will have been littered with dead in vain. 

‘or the civilian owes something more to the soldier than the 
mere repetition of sentimental clichés. We who live can never 
adequately repay the debt we owe the dead. They went to their 
death undeceived by the catchwords of politicians and the facile 
enthusiasms of the Press. They went, loving life and loathing 
war, because they knew it was the common lot, because they 
would not have their fellow-men suffer alone, because while there 
was any strength in mortal limbs they would keep from those 
they loved the terror that had swept on France. They have 
endured worse things than death. And we that live owe it to 
them not to use their spilt blood as cement for a jerry-built civilj- 
zation. Because of them it is for us to straighten the twisted 
It is for us to prove by what 


prop and rebuild the fragile wall. 








we do, and not by what we say, that they have not died in vain — 
I am, Sir, &c., Ausc Wavan. 
B.E.F., France. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.) 


MEAT AND MAIZE. 
{To rue Eprror or rue “ Grecraton.’’] 
Sin,—The meat problem, which has been in full view for ten years 
past, can best be relieved, as you pointed out in your final issue of 
the year hull down, by drawing more on “ the harvest of the ocean.” 
It is inexcusable that the boundless resources of the waters off 
Newfoundland, where fishing can be carried on with entire safety, 
are neglected utterly at this time of crisis. But for beef, pork, 
and bacon there is promise of relief after May as a result of the 
very bounteous maize harvest of the United States. The crop this 
year is well over three thousand million bushels: this is six 
hundred million bushels more than the 1916 harvest, itself a fair 
harvest. Such figures convey little meaning: it assists judgment 
to point out that the entire United States wheat crop of this year 
is six hundred and fifty million bushels. The value of the United 
States maize harvest for 1917 is over eleven hundred millions 
sterling. Beef, pork, and bacon are in America just maize incar- 
nate. It used to be reckoned that ten pounds of maize were a 
pound of beef. At this rough reckoning the difference represented 
by this year’s over last year’s maize crop is some million 
eight hundred thousand tons of meat. The Allied nations wil] 
not lack meat next May when the ships now building commence 
to carry abroad the cattle and pigs now fattening, and there is 
much comfort in these bald statistics.—I am, Sir, &., 
Moreton Frewen. 








COAL ECONOMY AND NATIONAL WEALTH. 
{To rHe Evrrog or tHe “ Srecrator.'’) 

Sir,—In your article of last week, “‘ Coal Economy and National 
Wealth,” you make the following statements: “‘ It matters nothing 
to the officials who run a municipal electricity concern whether 
it makes a commercial profit or whether its losses are charged to 
the rates. Their interest is to keep their own comfortable posi- 
tions.”” These statements I fee] are incompatible with the usual 
dignity and justice of the Spectator. The official is very keenly 
concerned in the success of his department, for on such success 
his reputation depends. If his department proves a gross failure, 
he has but small hopes of promotion either under his present 
municipality or under any other. As a matter of fact, the 
municipal official is a hard-working and zealous public servant. 
His duties and responsibilities have been greatly increased under 
the present war conditions, and therefore it would seem doubly 
regrettable that you should have made such statements at the 
present moment.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. Frencu. 

157 Central Drive, Blackpool. 

[We meant only to assert that the influence which produces the 
“ Government stroke ” is bound also to be at work in the minds 
of municipal officials. But we admit that we expressed ourselves 
very harshly, and we apologize.—Ep. Spectator.] 





POTATOES IN BREAD. 
{To ne Epiror or mur “ Specraton.’’) 
Sir,—The recipe given in last Saturday’s Spectator is practically 
what was used forty years ago in many towns in Ireland with 
great success, and is used at present by a first-rate firm. It is 
economical and appetizing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Consran? Reaver. 
{To rme Epiron or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’] 
Sir,—I feel most grateful to you for the recipe for bread-making 
with potatoes which was in last Saturday’s issue of your paper. 
I made the bread exactly in the manner described, and with great 
success. The bread is pronounced delicious. It is made with the 
latest war flour. I must add, however, that I used the water in 
which the potatoes were boiled, thus saving the potash and other 
salts, so necessary to health. I thought perhaps you would like 
to pass this hint on to others who, like myself, intend to make 
bread in future with flour and potatoes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary Sisruorre Jounston. 
36 Devonshire Road, Claughton, Birkenhead. 





THE CONSCRIPTION OF CAPITAL. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sirn,—Including Super Tax, I have to pay £900 a year Income Tex. 
This £900 is the whole income I derive from £18,000 saved during 
a professional career of forty years, and every shilling of this 
£18,000 has already paid its full Income Tax in the days gone by. 
Is not this Conscription of Capital ? It enables the Government 
to borrow £18,000, and to put it into their till. What more would 
they have if they called for and obtained a transfer deed of the 
whole £18,000 ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. F. B. 





THE VATICAN AND THE WAR. 

{To tHe Epiron or tae “ Sprctator.’’} 
Sir,—In an article in the Fortnightly Review of October, 1°06 
entitled ‘“‘ The Papal Aggression in France,” the writer throws 
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a wonderful, I may say prophetic, light upon the attitude of the 
Vatican towards this great European war. He says:— 


“There are also other reasons for the anti-French policy of 
Pius X. The Pope, without knowing it, is a puppet in the 
hands of the German Emperor, and the wires of the Vatican 
are pulled by much more astute hands than those of Cardinal 
Vives y Tuto and Cardinal Merry del Val. The election of a 
German to be the General of the Society of Jesus (which was 
almost certainly due to the personal influence of the Pope) has 
opened the eyes of a great many people in England to the fact 
which has long been recognised on the Continent that there is a 
close understanding between the Vatican and Berlin. There are 
many circumstances which make such an understanding seem 
desirable to all parties concerned. At present the Centre, or 
Clerical, Party holds the balance of power in the German 
Reichstag; the members of that party consistently prefer Clerical 
to National interests, and traffic their votes in return for such 
concessions as the relaxation in 1904 of the law expelling the 
Jesuits from Germany. The Emperor on his part has been able 
to secure the passing of his naval programme (aimed at this 
country) and other measures which he considers essential, only 
by buying the Clerical vote. The Emperor’s designs on Austria, 
Belgium and Holland make him still more dependent on Ultra- 
montane support. The vast majority of the populations which 
he proposes to annex are Catholic (even in Holland they are 
more than a third of the population); the infinence of the Church 
and the Jesuits is, therefore, an important factor. There 
is, moreover, a natural affinity between the Vatican and the 
German Emperor; both alike hate democracy and Socialism, and 
the Vatican and the Society of Jesus recognise the fact that 
Prussian Cwsarism is the only effective bulwark against 
democracy left in Europe. The Pope, innocent of international 
politics, and dreaming in the seclusion of the Vatican of the 
‘restoration of all things in Christ ’—that is the restoration of 
the medieval supremacy of the Papacy over the civilised world— 
fondly believes that this imperial ‘man of God’ is the chosen 
instrument for the realisation of his dream. The Jesuits have 
never allowed religious or moral considerations to interfere with 
their political schemes, and are quite indifferent to the fact that 
the German Emperor, while extending one hand to the Pope, 
holds out the other to the Sultan of Turkey. It is hardly 
necessary to say that desire for revenge on France is another 
strong motive for the Jesuit policy and for the entente cordiale 
between Pius X. and William II. It is hoped that England may 
be detached from France and that the German Emperor may 
thus be in a position to intimidate the latter. A Jesuit 
Father, in a sermon preached at Farm Street on September 9, 
openly threatened England and France with the Divine vengeance 
in the form of a disastrous war unless they submitted to the 
claims of the Papacy. ‘There is only one quarter from which an 
attack upon England and France could possibly come. .. . 
Our obvious duty is to do all in our power to strengthen the 
bond of union between England and France, and to convert the 
understanding between the two nations into a still closer 
relation.” . 


He who runs may read, 
understand.—I am, Sir, &c., 


need be too dense 
* Lest We Forcer.” 


and none to 





A PREMATURE PEACE. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—In 1794 various resolutions for a peace with France were 
introduced into Parliament. Against one of these Lord Abingdon 
uttered stirring words which should be interesting to us in these 
days, and which I have not seen cited among your references. 
“The best road to peace, my Lords, is war! and war carried on 
in the same manner in which we are taught to worship our 
Creator, namely, with all our souls, and with all our minds, and 
with all our hearts, and with all our strength.” These words I 
came across as I was turning over Dykes Campbell’s edition of 





Coleridge.—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. T. 
Mount Allison University, Canada. 
BRITAIN’S EXAMPLE IN EAST AFRICA 
[To tue Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 


Sin,—It is my lot to live in a large native village near Lake 
Nyasa. The season’s harvest has been a very poor one. Where 
it is possible, the Government has bought up any surplus to feed 
native troops and carriers. It has also commandeered all avail- 
able labour. It has thus taken measures to supply the needs of 
our little war, but it is clear that it can do nothing for the villagers 
—transport alone prevents that, even if there were food to be had. 
Already the pinch is being felt, and there are still five months 
till the harvest. In spite of this really grave state of things, 
night after night big beer-drinks go on in this village and the 
scanty supply of grain is wasted. The other day I expostulated 
with the chief. He merely shrugged his shoulders, while 
almitting the folly of his people. I felt quite out of patience. 
Suddenly it occurred to me that, foolish and ignorant as these 
people are, they are but doing very much the same as is being 
done in educated and civilized England to-day. England is 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle. Thanks to the wonderful 
self-sacrifice, which makes one’s heart glow to read of it in this 
distant land, the danger is passing. But there is still the danger 
of food scarcity. It is avowedly the last ecard of our enemy. 
Yet we too waste our fodstuffs to brew beer in the same 














light-hearted way as the ignorant native of Central Africa!—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. H. Wiuson. 
The Universities Mission, Mponda’s, 
British Nyasaland, October 30th. 





THE HIGH COURT IN IRELAND. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’) 

8i1r,—The thanke of the public are due to you for your publica. 
tion in your last issue of the letter signed “ A Loyal Irish Tax- 
payer ” concerning the recent judicial appointment in Ireland. 
The fact that the majority of the Irish Judges have very little 
work to do, and that even that little is rapidly diminishing, is 
well known to everybody connected with the legal profession. 
That an appointment should be made in such circumstances is a 
grave scandal. It amounts almost to a crime that it should be 
made at a time when people are called on for the safety of the 
country to lend all they have to a hard-pressed Treasury. The 
only object of the appointment is to reward services to a political 
Party at an expense of £3,500 per annum out of public funds. As 
pointed out by your correspondent, the opposing Party are likely 
soon to be compensated by similar pilfering in Land Commission 
appointments. An inquiry should be held to ascertain on whose 
representation this appointment was made. The silence of the 
daily Press, when the facts are notorious, is a strange and sinister 
circumstance. When a deed of this kind can be perpetrated with 
impunity, what confidence can we have in the administration of 
other Departments whose condition is less known to the public ? 
—I am, Sir, &., Lex. 





WAR AND POETRY. 
{To tHe Epirox or THe “ Sprectaton.''] 
Sir,—I have been to-day hunting round some of the old bookshops 
in Oxford, and I found in one shop on a stall marked 3d. two very 
excellent and once well-known poetry magazines. They are 
Rhythm, published by Martin Secker, and New Verses, in which 
John Drinkwater and Rupert Brooke published some of their 
well-known poems. Both of these no longer exist. Poetry and 
Drama is, I believe, dead too, and in fact I can only think of one 


magazine which thrives, and is of course excellent—viz., the 
Poetry Review. Your article last week on “ Recent War 
Verse” is splendid, but it shows how much poetry is being 


written, and what a pity it is that magazines of the calibre of 
those I mention don’t exist. It is one of the blessings coming out 
of the war that from the midst of its horrors poets are “ finding 
themselves.’’ Isn’t it up to those who can to help them to find 
themselves more readily? Surely it is!—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. D’Arcy Braceman, C.F., late B.E.F. 





“GRAVE” AND “ DRASTIC.” 

{To rue Epiror or THE ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Scarcely a day passes but one or two Ministers and a score 
or so of Controllers call ‘‘ grave”? and “drastic” to their rescue, 
These epithets have become so frayed with overwork that they 
now connote rather the bankruptcy of ideas and practical plans 
in those who use them than a reflection of the dangers and neces- 
sities born of the war. The effect of words upon the nation 
depends upon the character and credibility of the person who 
addresses himself to the public, and not upon his stock 
tremendous adjectives. For some reason or other politicians and 
officials easily persuade themselves that the nation is less intelli- 
gent than they are. This is a mistake, and a great success awaits 
the public man who treats the nation as he himself would like to 
be treated—as grown-up people endowed with average common- 
sense and right feeling.—I am, Sir, &c., P. R. C. 


ot 








“NEW YEAR RESOLVES.” 

At the request of many of our readers our leading article “ 
Year Resolves,” which appeared in the Spectator on Decem- 
ber 29th, 1917, has been republished in pamphlet form. Copies 
can be obtained post free at the rate of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. 
for fifty, and 1d. per copy for smaller numbers. But less than six 
copies cannot be supplied post free. All applications should be 
addressed to Messrs. Speaight and Sons, Ltd., 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 


New 





NOTICE.— When “ Correspondence’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
** Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view ts considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 
—— = 
TO ENGLAND IN THE NEW YEAR. 
O Eneiaxp, there are foes within thy gates, 
The deadlier because we called them friend: 
For foe is he who halts and hesitates 
To keep the stern resolve until the end. 











Who seeks to smother indignation’s flame; 
Ignores the aim of this our sacrifice: 

Forgets the deeds that raised thy splendid frame; 
And them that built for honour not for price. 


Pour we our scorn on every bleating voice 

Of those strange sheep that prize not England’s fold: 
That open-eyed have made the weakling choice 

And shrunk when Duty bade them stand and hold. 


So till the cup is drained that hate has filled, 
Hold fast the great resolve thy faith to keep 

With them who reckoned not the blood they spilled, 
And in their youth’s strong noonday fell asleep. 


Whether from palace still or busy mine, 
The staid assembly or the seething mob; 
Pour we contempt on every coward whine, 
And guard the jewel that these friends would rob. 


What matter if we leave our sorry dust 

To raise some comrade mound on alien soil, 
If still the spirit lives to combat lust: 

This priceless treasure that such foes would spoil. 
If lives the spirit still, then England stands: 

If England stands, then Freedom still is free: 
Yea, and the fool of England understands; 

Yea, and the wise man is her enemy! 


Keep then the faith with every brother slain: 
Each mound a place of holy tryst shall be. 

So shall we purge old England of the stain 
And England still shall stand for Liberty. 








BOOKS. 


i eel 
THE LATE LORD GREY.* 

Tus little book had its origin in a letter which the late Lord Grey 
wrote shortly before his death, when he knew he was dying, to 
Mr. Begbie. He asked for assistance in putting forward a presen- 
tation of the political views with which he started life over thirty 
years before. The few conversations which took place have been 
reproduced with the approval of Lord Grey’s son, who testifies to 
Mr. Begbie’s ‘‘ wonderful accuracy,” prefaced by a brief sketch of 
Lord Grey’s personality and career, and supplemented by a few 
extracts from his speeches and letters and by tributes from his 
friends and associates. This expansion was necessary because Lord 
Grey was “in too great physical weakness to shape his message 
in either spoken or written words,” and it has been accomplished 
with skill and sympathy. The result is only a sketch, not a formal 
biography—that, we understand, may follow later—but it is an 
inspiriting and timely revelation of a generous and fraternal soul 
who loved his life, ‘though not of death afraid,’ but wished and 
strove to make the world a happier place to live in. 

Mr. Begbie expresses surprise at the outset that a man who 
inspired so much affection and admiration in so wide and catholic 
a circle of friends was so little known to the populace, that “‘ he 
was never a national hero, never even a popular public figure.” 
This may be true, yet we have the testimony of Sir W. H. Hadow, 
Principal of the Armstrong College in Newcastle, that no one in 
Northumberland and Durham was so loved and respected by the 
working classes ; and Mr. Begbie himself asserts that no Governor- 
General was ever more widely loved in Canada. Lord Bryce, who 
says that ‘‘ no more beautiful or lovable character has adorned our 
generation,’ bears witness to the unsurpassed success of his efforts 
to strengthen the ties which bind the Dominion to the Mother 
Country, and also to his happy influence in promoting the friendship 
and mutual understanding of the peoples of the United States and 
Canada. And Mr. Henry Vivian told Mr. Begbie that no man ever 
gave him more encouragement in his work for Housing Reform and 
Co-operation than Lord Grey. This at least is something to compen- 
sate for the lack of popularity of the digito monstrari et dicier hic est ! 
order. When we add to his record as an administrator his pioneer 
work in University Extension in Northumberland and in the forma- 
tion of the Public House Trust, Sir Charles Lucas’s description of his 
life as one of “‘ high aims and no mean achievements ’’*is no over- 
statement of the facts. But Lord Milner is right in saying that his 
record of public service, considerable though it was, was entirely 
dwarfed by his personality :— 

““ His sympathies were always with the right things and with big 


things. He was always on the side of harmony and good under. | 


standing, always against discord and disintegration, and against 
the pettiness Of mind and soul which lead to them. And thus, in 
an almost impalpable way, by what he was rather than by any- 
thing he did, he probably contributed as much to promoting unity 
of spirit among the various peoples of the Empire, and to counter- 
acting estrangements between different classes at home, as any man 
of his time.” 


In the sketch of his life Mr. Begbie dwells rightly on his personal 
magnetism and sunny temper. Neminem tristem fecit: and he 


* Albert, Fourth Earl Grey: a Last Word, By Harold Begbie, London : Hodder 
and Stoughton, (2s, 6d. net.) 
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retained his boyishness to the end. With gveat social gifts and enjoy. 
ment of society, a keen interest in sport and an intense love of beauty 
in every form, he never let the lure of pleasure interfere with the call 
of duty. He distinguished himself at Cambridge, where he took 
a First in the Law and History Tripos; entered Parliament as a 
Liberal in 1880 and founded the Eighty Club, but did not seek 
re-election after 1886, when he parted company with Mr. Gladstone. 
This decision was partly due to the fact that his uncle made over to 
him the management of his estate in 1884; but it was due to other 
influences as well. He could not give up to Party what was meant 
for mankind. Moreover, he had fallen under the stimulating 
influence of Arnold Toynbee, who introduced him to the works of 
Mazzini, from whose essay on The Duties of Man he received “ his 
clearest marching orders as a social reformer ’’ in the words which 
speak of man’s ascent “‘ from slave to serf, from serf to hireling, 
from hireling to partner.”” Amongst the other men who influenced 
him at the outset of his career were Dr. Creighton, then rector of 
Embleton, Mr. Stead, and later on Cecil Rhodes, who stirred his 
nascent Imperialism into the great passion of his life. The strange 
disparity in his associates is best accounted for in a remark of Lady 
Wantage’s: ‘‘ Where he gave his affections he saw no fault.”’ He 
looked for the best, and believed the best of everybody, and this 
suspense of the critical faculty ‘‘ made him very attractive.”’ Though 
he had great faith in the virtues of democracy, he was no revo- 
lutionary. Indeed, in this regard he would have echoed the words 
of Burns in the Song for the Dumfries Volunteers :-— 
“The wretch that would a tyrant own, 
And the wretch, his true-born brother. 
Who'd set the mob above the throne, 
May they be damn’d together ! 
Who will not sing God Save the King / 
Shall hang as high’s the steeple ; 
But while we sing God Save the King / 
We'll not forget the people ! ”’ 
At any rate, his letter to Lady Wantage on the crime of tampering 
with the ballot-boxes in Canada furnishes a fine commentary on 
Burns’s lines: ‘* This tampering with the sovereignty of the People 
is, if unpunished, worse than the assassination of a Monarch—for 
a Monarch can be replaced, but as soon as men lose faith in one 
| another Anarchy comes knocking at the door.”’ 

Lord Grey never took himself very seriously; he was never 
solemn or priggish. This surface light-heartedness, and even levity, 
may have misled some observers as to his real aims. He was an 
enthusiast who thought more of his cause than himself, and the 
wisest of his friends are unanimous as to his entire unselfishness. 
He never exploited his rank, his position, or his opportunities to 
advance his own prestige. Perhaps, again, the fact that he was so 
| happy in the world as it was made people think that he could not be 
| ardently anxious to reform it. But of his sincerity there ean be no 
| doubt after reading his ‘‘ Last Word.” 

What then was his message? Mr. Begbie treats it under four 
heads—A People’s House; a People’s Church; Imperial Unity ; 
and Social Comradeship. Detail and mechanism were not his strong 
points—his foree lay in the ardour and confidence with which he 
propounded his gospel. He wanted the House of Commons to be a 
strong and National house. He distrusted the mechanical antagon- 
isms of the Party system, and found the only true solution in Pro- 
portional Representation, of which he was a consistent and powerful 
advocate. Here, at any rate, he descended from generalities, and 
his exposition of the anomalies and dangers of the present system, 
and the virtues of the remedy, is admirably clear and cogent, His 
conception of a People’s Church was based on his belief in Co- 
operation. The Church should be “deprived of its feudal and 
aristocratic character.’’ He claimed that it was a national organ- 
ization to spread English Christianity ; that every member of the 
community was by natural right a member of the State Church ; and 
he would admit no tests of any kind. He predicted “ the greatest 
possible happiness for our nation if the spirit of comradeship which 
now exists continues to animate the national life after the war,” 
and to this end he looked to the Church to be “‘ the chief advocate 
of brotherhood and co-partnership in trade.”” He saw in the 
realization of his ideal of Imperial Unity plus Federalism, not only 
| a solution of all our economical difficulties, but the greatest of all 
instruments for the continued benefit of mankind. It was not the 
magnitude of the British Empire that appealed to him; it was 
‘** because wherever the Union Jack flies it stands for Justice, 
Honour, Freedom, Duty, and Disinterested Service.’’ He wished 
to set up a Dominion House on the Aldwych site as a permanent 
symbol of Empire, to make people more vividly aware of its grandeur 
| and romance, His schemes are lacking in specific precision, but he 
evidently looked beyond the combination of an Imperial Parliament 
with a United Kingdom Parliament,and National Legislatures for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, to a great Anglo-Saxon Consoli- 
dation of the United States and the-free democracies of the British 
Empire. Lastly, in the sphere of Social Comradeship, he looked 








to Co-operation and Co-partnership as the best cure for the evils 
of modern industrialism, and the best means of securing industrial 
peace and efficiency, raising wages to the highest point which 
jndustry could afford, and ennobling the status of the manual 
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worker. We may conclude this imperfect summary of a very 
invigorating book with the words in which Lord Grey expressed 
his burning anxiety that his message should be delivered :— 


“‘ You know the idea of those words—he being dead yet speaketh ? 
A voice from the dead often gets a hearing. That's what I’m 
after, I want you to try to make my voice sound from the grave. 
I want to say to people that there is a real way out of all this mess 
materialism has got them into. I’ve been trying to tell them for 
thirty years. It’s Christ’s way. Mazzini saw it. We've got to 
give up quarrelling. We've got to come together. We've got to 
realize that we're all members of the same family. There's nothing 
that can help humanity, I’m perfectly sure there isn't—perfectly 
sure—except love. Love is the way out, and the way up. That’s 
my farewell to the world.” 





PASTELS FROM THE PACIFIC.* 

Mr. LENwooD’s charming pastel sketches and his admirable prose 
descriptions will reawaken in many readers the longing to see those 
Islands of the Blest in the Western Pacific which Robert Louis 
Stevenson, following many less gifted writers, made part of our 
literary inheritance. The author's pastels give us precisely that 
impression of magic colour that we expected—of faint iridescent 
purples and the delicate green of young foliage under a clear sky, 
of a pure ultramarine sea, pink coral reefs, and a blaze of angry 
crimson in @ Fijian sunrise. Few artists of repute have worked in 
the Pacific, except John La Farge, the American painter, and 
Gauguin, the strange French genius, whose mysterious studies 
of the Tahiti natives have been over-praised or under-valued because 
they were labelled, absurdly enough, as ‘‘ Post-Impressionist.”’ 
But Mr. Lenwood’s sketches, for which he makes a very needless 
apology, prove that the born colourist should make his fortune 
in the South Seas, if his island landscapes were not regarded by the 
public as altogether too beautiful. The remoteness of the islands 
from Europe and from one another is not easily realized from the 
little maps in the ordinary atlas, It was the first of Mr. Lenwood's 
impressions :— 

“Nine knots an hour on the John Williams brought us in a 

fortnight from Sydney to Rarotonga. The last few days had given 
us once more an impression of the size of the Pacific and of the 
way tiny bits of land lie scattered at the farthest ends of enormous 
plains of water. So small were the islands that it was amazing 
to a landsman how any captain could find them. From a little 
distance the periscope of a submarine could hardly havo been 
more elusive, and, when the island was sighted, it seemed necessary 
to keep it well in view, lest, as it were, the periscope should sink 
and our ship be left onee more alone in a waste of sea. In this 
ease we looked eagerly for land, and the best that we could hope 
for was only six miles in diameter! At last we made it, and in an 
hour or two were skirting the north-east shores with our bows 
pointing to the anchorage at Avarua.” 
It is easy for the captain of a steamer to find any of these specks 
on the vast Pacific, but it is not always easy to anchor off a coral 
island except in calm weather, unless, as in some cases, there is a 
sheltered harbour. The hurricane of 1889 at Samoa, from which 
H.M.S8. ‘Calliope’ alone escaped, was a well-known and typical 
instance of the dangers of South Sea navigation, which help to main- 
tain the isolation of the scattered little peoples. Nevertheless, the 
islanders in the past century and a half have gradually come into 
more or less close contact with Western civilization, and the import- 
ance of Mr. Lenwood’s book lies in his sympathy with the natives, 
and his endeavour to understand the problems thet have risen from 
their intercourse with Europeans. 

The author's tour included in a wide sweep Lifou in the Friendly 
group, the Cook Islands, Semoa, Fiji, the Ellice and Gilbert groups, 
end Papua. He was primarily interested not in administration or 
trade but in the missions, and it is well to realize that in the South 
Seas the missionary has been the pioneer of peace and order as well 
as of Christianity. In the darkest days of the last great war, the 
London Missionary Society was formed, and sent its first band of 
teachers in 1797 to Tahiti, of the existence of which Englishmen 
had learned from Captain Cook. Those teachers fared ill, but by 
1816 the Tahiti Christians had become powerful enough to over- 
come heathen intolerance. The mission solidly founded in Tahiti 
gradually spread its influence over the whole of the Western Pacific. 
John Williams, that truly great man, introduced Christianity into 
Samoa. Native teachers from Samoa spread the Gospel in 
the islands in the West, end a Samoan missionary established 
the first mission in New Guinea. The quiet and unobtrusive 
work of a few hundreds of men and women, for the most part 
unknown to fame, has transformed the little island communities, 
freed them from tribal war and cannibalism, and made them 
proficient in the arts of peace. The world knows little of the 
South Seas, and it will surprise many readers to find Mr. Len- 
wood seriously maintaining that the chief difficulty of the missions 
in Samoa arises from their success. ‘‘ We ’—that is, the London 
Missionary Society—‘‘ are the unofficial equivalent of an Estab- 
lished Church, and suffer many of the disadvantages of establish- 
ment.’’ The Church and the community are united so closely that 
secular influences seemed to the author to predominate in some 
respects over the spiritual side. But the Samoan Church, which pays 


vr Baste from the Pacific. By Frank Lenwood, London: Humphrey Milford, 
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the whole expenses of the British missionaries, and also trains many 
native teachers for work in Papua and elsewhere, is in many ways 
a model for our more worldly generation, as well as a fine example 
of what wisely guided missionary enterprise can accomplish ;— 


“Those who disapprove Christianity anywhere will not credit 
its reality in Samoa. To such I make no appeal. But if any be 
sympathetic but still unconvinced, let him go to Papua and see 
the Samoan missionaries working for Christ in that treacherous 
climate, 2,500 miles from their home, among savage people who 
seem to them as alien as to the Englishman. Many Groups in the 
South Seas have played a noble part through the men they have 
sent to Papua, but it is safe to say that for genuine religion the 
Samoans have come first upon the list. The Papuan Mission 
could never have been what it is to-day if Christianity in Samoa 
had not been the real thing.” 

The author offers some instructive remarks on the Socialism or 
Communism which prevails in Samoa, It makes for hospitality 
and good fellowship, and every one has enough to eat. But it dis- 
courages ability ; the Samoans would not share authority in the 
mission for fear lest some of their number should gain special power. 
Nothing is done till all agree to act, because every man is afraid 
of taking responsibility. Mr. Lenwood tells a comical anecdote 
of the Samoan teachers coming in a united deputation to a mis- 
sionary, to ask him to give one of them a dose of salts. Further, 
as all things are in common, no one is encouraged to show any 
initiative or display a little more energy than usual. However, 
the Samoans are a happy people, and, now that the Germans have 
been expelled from the group, it should be easy to save this kindly 
race from being degraded by modern commercialism. As in Tonga 
some years ago, so in Samoa to-day the introduction of cricket 
has proved an apple of discord :— 

‘** One village would go to play another, and would stay for days. 
The gardens were neglected, and old tribal feuds bade fair to revive. 
When teams got to 200 a side, and each 200 failed to keep its collect- 
ive temper, the German Government stepped in and prohibited 
cricket matches in order to prevent breaches of the peace. Under 
the American Government cricket must be still allowed, for when 
we were in Tutuila trouble arose between two villages over a cricket 
dispute, which threatened to end in bloodshed!” 

Mr. Lenwood speaks plainly about the indentured Indians in 
Fiji, whose grievances have led to the abolition of the indenture 
system by the Indian Government. There was no suggestion that the 
coolies were harshly treated as a class, or that Indians, when re- 
leased from their indentures, did not thrive as free landowners in 
Fiji. The main trouble was that the coolies were recruited from 
different parts of India and from different classes of the population, 
and that when they were assembled in Fiji they were as the peoples 
at the Tower of Babel, speaking so many different tongues that no 
one official or set of officials, even if they had Indian experience, 
could deal efficiently with the labourers. The men of education in 
this ‘‘ tongueless mob ”’ lost their self-respect. The missions could 
do nothing with these degraded people, who were bereft of their 
religion, their language, and their traditions. The presence of these 
outcast coolies has had a bad effect on the native Fijians, and has 
tended also to widen the gulf between the natives and the Euro- 
peans. There is a good deal to be said for Indian immigration into 
Fiji, where, as in Mauritius, the sugar plantations have been 
developed rapidly by Indian labour, but the experiment required 
much more careful handling than it received. In regard to the 
natives, however, our administration has been on the whole success- 
ful, because we have consistently respected the natives’ rights 
over the land. Mr. Lenwood pays a special tribute to the Colonial 
Office management of the Gilbert group, which “is directed and 
inspired by a belief in the Gilbertese native and a desire to give 
him the best chance possible.’’ Phosphate deposits are being worked 
on Ocean Island in this group, but trade interests are brought into 
harmony with the welfare of the natives, in accordance with sound 
British tradition. One curious difficulty has arisen out of the 
rivalry of the Protestant and Roman Catholic missions in the Gil- 
berts ; the Government has to choose its village officials from among 
the minority who are still heathen. 

To Papua, or South-Eastern New Guinea, which is a colony of 
the Commonwealth of Austrelia, Mr. Lenwood devotes several 
chapters of great interest. Papua is about as large as Great Britain, 
but its population does not exceed four hundred thousand, and is 
probably much smaller, The Papuans are a medley of many races 
and species. An expert, reporting to the Bible Society some years 
ago, declared that twenty-seven definite languages were spoken in 
Papua, to say nothing of many dialects. In thirteen mission dis- 
tricts, the missionaries have to deal with eleven languages, each 
spoken by from ten to twenty thousand people. The language diffi- 
culty is not merely troublesome for officials, missionaries, and 
traders, but also impedes the disappearance of the village and 
tribal feuds for which Papua enjoys an evil notoriety. However, 
even Papua is improving, and in his long journey of seven hundred 
miles along its coast, from the swamps of the great Fly River 
estuary to Port Moresby and the healthier country beyond, the 
author had no trouble of any kind with the natives, British mis- 
sionaries and the many devoted teachers from Samoa and other 
South Sea islands ere gradually civilizing the Papuan. His primitive 
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disregard for the sanctity of human life, whether his own or 
another’s, has its comic side. Mr. Lenwood gives, on Judge Murray’s 
authority, the following instance :— 

‘“*A man having murdered a woman, the Governor asked why 
he chose a woman rather than a man? The warrior leaned con- 
fidentially towards him and explained, ‘Two things: one, woman 
he not run so quick ; two, woman he not carry spear.’ ” 

And, after showing that the village blood-feuds have something in 
common with the rivalries of English county cricket, he goes on :— 

‘**'To show how loose is their hold on life, could you find anything 

better than the pathetic story (for which I do not vouch, as I cannot 
verify it) of two murderers, who were under the loose confinement 
enul in a Papuan gaol? At the hour of their execution everybody 
was ready but the victims, and, though prisoners rarely take to 
flight, everybody assumed that these two men had run away. But 
they turned up half an hour late, hot and panting, and apologized 
profusely because they had kept the officers waiting! ‘If the 
Government wished to kill them,’ they seemed to say, ‘it was the 
Government’s way of paying back, and they were willing to be 
sacrificed.” It is good to think that the death sentence is very 
rarely given for murder among such a people.” 
The author confesses to a genuine liking for these simple people, 
bloodthirsty as they may appear to be, and he urges the Common- 
wealth Government to see that the natives are protected against 
the short-sighted greed of some settlers. If the Papuans were en- 
couraged to produce copra on their own account, as the Gold Coast 
negroes produce cocoa, a great native industry, Mr. Lenwood 
thinks, might spring up. But he is adverse to the mission planta- 
tion, useful though it may be as a model for the natives. The less 
missionaries have to do with trade, he thinks, the better it will be 
for the mission. We have touched on only a few points in this 
fascinating and suggestive book. The moral of it all is, in essence, 
the moral of the cause for which we are fighting. We have gained 
our great influence in the South Seas, not by conquest or by com- 
mercial exploitation, but by fair dealing, and by treating the 
natives as free human beings with rights that must be respected. 
In maintaining these ideals the missionaries have done a great and 
noble work. But they would not have been so successful had they 
not been supported throughout by British public opinion, which 
is never deaf to appeals for freedom and justice, whether in the 
South Seas or in Belgium and Serbia. 





CARRYING ON.* 

In this sequel to The First Hundred Thousand we lose a good deal 
of the rich flavour of that exhilarating work, but we resume agree- 
able acquaintance with some of our friends, and watch them “ carry- 
ing on” doggedly and faithfully. When ‘Ian Hay,” as the 
‘** Junior Sub,”’ wrote the story of how his unit of K(1) was forged 
into an instrument of war, we were all young and enthusiastic. 
Now even the youngest of us has grown old in war, we are hardened 
veterans, and, maybe, we smile less easily. We have settled down 
to the long dour business of seeing the war through to a successful 
end, however long that end may be deferred ; and though stripped 
of illusions, our faith in our cause and our confidence in its ultimate 
victory arg undimmed. ‘‘ Ian Hay” has given us a fine cheering 
work, and we heartily thank him for it. There is not much in it of 
actual fighting—the author is wise to spare us most of the bloody 
details—but there is a great deal which helps us to understand 
and to love the men who are battling for us. The ranks of the 
Seventh Hairy Jocks are sadly thinned; they have been cut up 
and replenished so often that when the book closes scarcely any 
officers or men of the original battalion remain ; yet its soul goes 
marching on. Though officers and men may change, the unit lives 
on as a personality, growing ever more conscious of its past 
splendid record. — 

Colonel Kemp, Major Wagstafie, Captain Bobby Little, Sergeant 
Mucklewame, and, last but not least, Private Bogle, remain alive 
after two years of the most active of service. A newcomer, a 
gigantic Highland Second Lieutenant, one Angus M‘Lachlan, 
appears, establishes himself in our affections as one of the best 
of the author's creations, and then dies grandly in knocking out 
by himself a German machine-gun. We shed a tear over Angus 
M‘Lachlan, but we are certain that his father in the distant North 
cherishes the posthumous V.C. and grudges not the life that went 
to the earning of it. 

Few understand the spirit of youth better than “‘ Ian Hay,” or 
can convey it more felicitously. This is a story of Youth 
Triumphant, of Youth that has come into its own. ‘“‘ Most of our 
regular senior officers are gone, Sir,’’ remarked Colonel Kemp one 
day to the Brigadier—‘‘ dead or wounded or promoted to other 
commands; and I have something like twenty new subalterns. 
When you subtract a centenarian like myself, the average age of 
our Battalion Mess, including Company Commanders, works out 
at something under twenty-three. But I am not exchanging any 
of them, thanks!’’ Youth is intolerant, and one of the best stories 
in the book describes the unconscious way in which an elderly 
Major of the A.S.C. overcame Lieutenant Cockerell’s twenty-year- 
old prejudice against the Corps of ‘‘Non-combatants.” The 
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boy learns his mistake, and the Major never knows what it was 
that produced his stumbling apology. An admirable story, 
admirably told. j 


We have much—we could have asked for more—of the Wisdom 
of Major Wagstaffe. Wagstaffe has a penetrative mind, which 
now and then goes deeply into the meaning of things and gives ug 
some insight into the true significance of the great struggle :— 


“Tf the present serap can only be prolonged for another year,” 
said Major Wagstaffe in 1916, “ our country will receive a tonie 
which will carry it on for another century. Think of it! Great 
Britain populated by men who have actually been outside their 
own parish; men who know that the whole is greater than the 

art ; men who are too wide awake to go on doing just what the 
andar log tell them, and allow themselves to be used as stalking 
horses for low-down political ramps. When we, going round in 
bath chairs and on crutches, see that sight—well, I don’t think we 
shall regret our missing arms and legs quite so much, Colonel, 
War is Hell, and all that; but there is one worse thing than a 
long war, and that is a long peace.” 


Major Wagstaffie was a Pegular who began with a hearty pro- 
fessional prejudice against the New Armies, but lived to change 
his views. In his closing talk with Captain Bobby Little, when 
both officers, sorely wounded, had been put on to Home Service 
jobs, he handsomely blesses what formerly he cursed :— 


‘“*T admit to you that when I found myself pitchforked into K(1) 
at the outbreak of war, instead of getting back to my old lins 
battalion, I was a pretty sick man. I hated everybody. I was 
one of the old school—or liked to think I was—and the ways of the 
new school were not my ways. I hated the new officers. Some 
of them bullied the men; some of them allowed themselves to be 
bullied by N.C.O.’s. Some never gave or returned salutes, some 
went about saluting everybody. Some came to mess in fancy dress 
of their own design, and elbowed senior officers off the hearthrug. 
I used to marvel at the Colonel’s patience with them. But many 
of them are dead now, Bobby, and they nearly all made good. 
Then the men! After ten years in the Regular Army I hated 
them all—the way they lounged, the way they dressed, the way 
they sat, and the way they spat. I wondered how I could ever 

o on living with them. And now—lI find myself wondering how 

am ever going to live without them. We shall not see their 
like again. The new lot—present lot—are splendid fellows. They 
are probably better soldiers. Certainly they are more uniformly 
trained. ut there was a piquancy about our old scamps of K. 
that was unique—priceless—something the world will never see 
again.” 

K(1), the First Hundred Thousand, has become merged into 
the armed nation, and, in the words of Sergeant Mucklewame, 
“‘ there’s no’ that mony of us left now, onyways.” Their Chronicles 
have ended. We may leave them with Major Wagstafie’s epitaph 
and hold them secure of immortality. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW DIARY.* 

We have delayed too long to notice Mr. Maxse’s admirable new 
number of the Potsdam Diary, now to be called, however, The 
National Review Diary. Mr. Maxse is to be admired and con- 
gratulated by every one who loves a good quotation, but it is very 
difficult for the quotationist not to envy him also, He seems to 
be able to tap sources of supply which are beyond those of the 
ordinary man of literary memory. 

In the case of most anthologies one recognizes ninety per cent. 
of the quotations at once, and then generally finds the remaining 
one-tenth of new stuff poor and empty. Here one only recognizes 
about ten per cent., and finds the new ninety per cent. all stimulating 
and amusing. The present reviewer has just opened 7'he National 
Review Diary at hazard, and this is what he finds for Thursday, 
May 30th, 1918 :— 

“*T weep for your depravity, sir. I mourn over your corruption. 
I pity your voluntary withdrawal from the flowery paths of purity 
and peace.”—Mr. Pecksnirr to Martin CuuzzLEewIr. 

On the opposite page—i.e., May 3lst—is the following charming 


passage :— 

‘* England is Hell! Its inhabitants are all devils. Its soldiers 
are Satan's warriors. Its politicians are fiends. Down with Eng- 
land! ”’—Dr. Travus at the Léwenbraue Beer House. 

Take another example, which is delightfully @ propos of nothing, 
and ye! extremely amusing :— 

‘*My brother Arthur is a fool.”—Lorp WELLESLEY’s judgment 
on the Duke of Wellington. 

For January 2nd there is a glorious quotation from Dr. Johnson :— 

‘**T am not yet so lost in lexicography as to forget that words are 
the daughters of earth, and that things are the sons of Heaven.” 
But still more glorious in fact, though not in language, is the last 
quotation in the Diary :— 

‘“* I may say that the information I have from our marine depart- 
ment is that not a single sailor has refused to ‘ sign on’ because of 
the perils of the sea.”—Mr. Runciman, House of Commons, 
February, 1916. 

All good luck to The National Review Diary, and may Mr. Maxse for 
many years to come be given the opportunity to supply the world 
with quotations, happy, poignant, and indiscreet ! 





* The National Review Diary, 1918. Compiled by L. J. Maxse, London: The 
National Review Office, 43 Duke Street, St, James’s, (23, net.) 
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FICTION. 





KNIGHTS OF ARABY.* F 

Mr. MARMADUKE PickTHALL describes himself on the title-page 
of his new work as “ Author of Said the Fisherman,” and rightly, 
for though he has written several other novels of uncommon merit, 
none of them equalled that remarkable and engrossing romance, But 
here we have the old magic again in the story of another Said, not 
a fisherman, but a King in exile, in triumph, and in defeat. It is 
an even greater tour de force than the earlier story because of the 
period chosen—that of the fifth Islamic century. Historical 
romances of ancient times are seldom free from the taint of arti- 
ficiality and pseudo-archaism, but there is no savour of the Museum 
in Mr. Pickthall’s pages. Perhaps it is easier to write a romance 
of the ancient East because of its changelessness. Anyhow, there 
are no jarring notes here ; the atmosphere, dialogue, and character- 
ization harmonize perfectly ; the personages are not well-costumed 
puppets, but living men and women, who inspire the reader with 
admiration, repulsion, sympathy, pity. It is an unfamiliar world 
into which we are transported, in which barbarism and piety, 
magnanimity, mysticism, and cruelty, are strangely blended, but 
the quality of meanness is absent. 

The story is primarily that of a blood-feud between two Royal 
Houses in the Yemen. Blood-feuds were a heritage of pre-Islamic 
days which had their roots in racial, tribal, and family pride, and have 
lasted on in spite of the prohibition of Mohammed and the protests 
of devout and learned Muslims. Here the dynasty of Naj&h settled 
in the lowland city of Zabid had been overthrown by that of the 
Suleyhi, Kings of Sanaa and rulers of the mountain tribes. The 
sons of Najah, who had been slain by his conqueror, at the opening 
of the story are living in luxurious exile at a sea-port town on the 
coast of Africa, and the sequel relates the miraculous reconquest 
of his dominions by Said, the elder son, his second exile and second 
triumph, his final overthrow and the succession of his brother 
Jeyyash, a wise and tolerant ruler. So much by way of a bare outline 
of the story, the chief events and characters in which are taken, 
Mr. Pickthall tells us, from an old Arabic history of Al Yaman. 
But it gives no idea of the rich imaginative superstructure, the vivid 
portraiture, the animated dialogue, and profusion of incident— 
romantic, humorous, tender, and sinister—which make this book a 
mirror of Islam in its strength and weakness. The figure of Said 
the Squinter, magnetic, impulsive, fascinating in spite of his cruelty, 
holds us throughout ; but there are at least a dozen other memor- 
able characters, among whom Abu Dad, the jester, stands con- 
spicuous for loyalty, unselfishness, and humour. The “‘ great 
historian,”’ the slave of precedent, Said’s most ineffectual partisan, 
is another delightful character. For strength of will and subtlety 
the two Queens of the rival House of the Suleyhi command our 
reluctant respect ; while in the Sheykh Salaémah, the vindictive 
opportunist, we have a wonderful picture of a man who made the 
best of both worlds. How far the story is to be taken as an omen 
of events in the Yemen to-day—since sectarian cleavage plays an 
important part in the narrative—must be left to the student to 
unravel; as a mere entertainment it will appeal irresistibly to aly 
lovers of Oriental romance. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—@ 
[Nctice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


An article on ‘‘ Sources of Potash’’ in Nature for January 3rd 
reveals the fact that Germany's monopoly, through her vast deposits 
at Stassfurt in Prussian Saxony, is being seriously threatened 
by new discoveries and new processes. In Upper Alsace, near 
Mulhouse, large potash deposits were found in 1909, but the 
development of them has been rigorously limited by the German 
Government. There are potash beds in Spain, but German influence 
has prevented them from being worked. A new process, invented 
independently by Mr. E. Bassett and Mr. E. A. Asheroft, for 
extracting potash from potash-felspar, promises to establish an 
entirely new industry in Sutherlandshire and other parts of the 
kingdom. The importance of potash as a fertilizer for our soil 
and as raw material for our chemical industries is so great that 
the possibility of obtaining it outside Germany, and even in this 





SOME 


country, deserves attention. 


Scottish authors and artists have contributed of their best to 
The Thistle Souvenir Book (No. 2) (Glasgow: Menzies, Is. 6d. net), 
edited by Mrs. Mcllroy,: of Glasgow, and published in aid of the 
Scottish Women’s Hospitals for foreign service. The illustrations, 
some of them in colour, give a very complete idea of modern Scottish 
art. 


The Newspaper Press Directory for 1918 (C. Mitchell, 2s.), now 
in its seventy-third annual issue, contains some interesting articles 
on the British Press in war time and on the new problems of Empire 
trade, besides its remarkably complete and well-arranged gazetteer 
of the world’s Press. 


* Knights of Araby, By Marmaduke Pickthall, London Collins, (68, net.) 
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The War and Liberty, and an Address on Reconstruction. By 
Herbert Samuel. (Hodder and Stoughton. Is. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Samuel has reprinted from the New Statesman six articles on liberty 
in its various aspects under war conditions, explaining and defending 
the policy followed by the Government up to the end of 1916. 
Mr. Samuel is, we think, on firm ground in upholding the refusal of 
his colleagues to impose a compulsory Censorship or to suppress all 
Pacificist propaganda. Rigorous police methods of that kind are 
alien to our traditions. On the question of National Service, he is 
less convincing in his argument that the nation and its rulers showed 
wisdom in rejecting Lord Roberts’s advice in view of the German 
menace. We were, indeed, saved by a miracle, but Mr. Samuel is too 
complacent in accepting the victories of the Marne and Ypres as 
part of the natural order of things. In his Oxford address on 
** Reconstruction,” Mr. Samuel utters a useful warning against over- 
reliance on international or constitutional machinery. ‘ When the 

war is over, it will still be ideas that will determine the future.” 


Alsace-Lorraine. By Daniel Blumenthal. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
4s. net.)—M. Blumenthal, the author of this admirable little book, 
is a distinguished Alsatian, who was Mayor of Colmar for nine 
years, a member of the Senate of Alsace, and Deputy for Stras- 
bourg in the German Reichstag. He escaped from Germany at the 
outset of the war, and has since been condemned in his absence to 
death for high treason, while his property has been confiscated and, 
oddly enough, his German nationality has been cancelled. M. 
Blumenthal is thus well qualified to present the case of Alsace- 
Lorraine, from the historical and from the moral standpoint. As 
Mr. Lloyd George has definitely pledged us once more to the con- 
tinuation of the war until Alsace-Lorraine is freed from her brutal 
German rulers, English people should read M. Blumenthal’s clea: 
and convincing statement of the Alsatian claims. 


The Commonwealth at War. By A. F. Pollard. (Longmans and 
Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—Professor Pollard has collected in this volume 
his scattered writings on the war, together with his lecture on 
“The Growth of an Imperial Parliament,” which is an argument 
against formulating any Imperial Constitution that has not evolved 
slowly and naturally. The articles are dated, and thus reflect the 
opinions of a thoughtful historian at various stages of the war. Time 
alone will show how far the author was right in his hopeful view 
of the Russian Revolution, for example, or in other judgments 
expressed with force and precision. His article on ‘‘ The Length 
of Wars” 
the length of this war, but he makes a good point in reininding us 
that the war would have ended before now but for the growth of 
medical science and the nursing art, and but for the increased 
efficiency of human production. ‘* The war will be further pr 
longed by the difficulty of making peace.” 


is interesting but non-committal; he does not predict 


The Peril of Prussianism. By A. W. Johnson. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Johnson, who is on the staff of Columbia 
University, has in this little book shown very clearly “ that the 
Prussian ideal of government and the American ideal cannot exist 
together in the world, and that the Prussian ideal is of necessity 
vicious in its nature, and degrading in its effects.”’ There can be no 
compromise between these rival ideals ; one or the other must be 
destroyed. Mr. Johnson explains, too, why a return to the conditions 
existing before the war will not satisfy the Allies. His little book is a 
valuable commentary on the President's speeches. 

The Living Present. By Gertrude Atherton. (J. Murray. 6s 
net.)—Mrs. Atherton’s enigmatic title would not lead any one to 
suppose that her new book is in fact an account of the work of 
leading Frenchwomen during the war, with an outspoken and 
highly controversial essay on ‘‘ Feminism in Peace and War.’ 
Mrs. Atherton says some wild things about “the threat of -th 
matriarchate ’—the possibility that women, having had to make 
themselves independent while their menfolk were away fighting, 
will desire to remain independent when peace returns. But her plea 
for the proper training of young girls of the well-to-do classes, 
so that they may, if need be, earn their own living, is sensible, 
and is fortified by many American examples. 


The Schemes of the Kaiser. From the French of Juliette Adam. 
By J. O. P. Bland. (W. Heinemann. 5s. net.)—When Mme. 
Adam edited the Nouvelle Revue she contributed to it a series of 





shrewd and vivacious *‘ Letters on Foreign Policy,’’ which were 
Mr. Bland has selected and translated with care the 
een 1890 and 1899. 


They are still amusing, but they are also prophetic. Like Cassandra, 


very popular. 
letters dealing with the German Emperor betw 








Mme. Adam was accused at the time of imagining dangers where 
But we all know now that she was right in her 
of William II. and his flatterers. 


none existed. 
interpretation of the megalomania 
In the Geographical J owrnal for January, the President, Sir Thomas 
loldich, has an important and suggestive paper on ‘** Geographical 

i i 
War Problems in the Near East,” bearing especially on the future 
of the Czechs and the Southern Slavs, whose claims upon us we 


must never be allowed to forget. 
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LIBERTY’s 
WINTER SALE 
TO-DAY 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


IRISH 
POCKET 
Hiustrated in == HH ANDKERCHIEFS 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 
“BY SPECIAL | DENT’S' WATGHES ANDCLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The onl yo Prizo awardod 
TO THE KING. 





By Appointment to their 
Mayesties the King and Queen 


= a oe oy for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
Grand ‘Prize awarded for 
y~ ar ee * tors, Chronographs, and 


ae ak COOL Ta 
EC. 3. 


| Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
6 , w.0. 2, or 4 ROYAL ‘EXCHANGE, 


ORs De-MsARE. 


DON’T CASH YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN DIVIDEND. 





£2 10/- Dividend will double your 
holding of War Stock and produce 
#100 new money for the War. 


Write for particulars to 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 

142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1, 
or to any of its Agents. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
|} UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL HIGH 8 sc HOOL FOR GIRLS, 

The Committee invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of their 
municipal High School for Girls. Duties to be taken up at the commencement of 
next term, April 27th. Number o 5 ~ on the roll 400. The Head-Mistress must 
be a graduate of the British University and must have had experience tn a secondary 
ech Commencing salary, £375 per annum. Application forms may bo had from 
the undersigned upon receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, and should 
be returned not later than January 26th, 

ALMFORTH, 


0. 
Secretary of Education, Education ‘Omees Peel Street, Huddersfie ‘ld. 


“ay HILDA’S HALL, OXFORD. atv resident woman CLASSIC AL 
b TUTOR will be required in Michaelmas Term, 1918.—Enquiries, stating 
qualifications, and applic ations to the PRINC IPA L. 





ANTED for an East India Merchant’ 8 s Office a JUNIOR, age 
16 or 17. Must be well educated.—. 
cc J and references, to Z, Z, 7! 


1 a in own handwriting, with full per- 
c/o Deacous, 7 Leadeuhall Street, 


should be sympathetic with boys and take an interest in sports, especially 

and Association football, He will be required to pass a Government cnmadnatinn 
in Malay within 2 years of the Satenmnadinge standard. His duties will be to teach 
elementary sclence and to assist in teaching general English subjects, also to assist, 
when qualified, in teaching the Malay language, Malay as well as English being taught 
as a class subject. The whole of the otticer’s time would 3 « the disposal of the 
Government except in vacations, about 9 or 10 weeks in the 

Applications should be addressed to the ASSISTANT PRIY ‘ATE SECRETARY, 
Colon al Office, 8.V W. 1. 


.UEEN ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL, BRISTOL. 


The Governors will shortly appoint a HEAD-MASTER to the above endowed 
free Boarding School for 120 bo: 

Applicants, who must bo aonpeaed to take up the appointment after the forthcoming 
Easter holidays, must not be over 45 — of age. The salary will be at the rate 
of £400 per annum, with board and residence for the Head-Master, and also a house, 
or allowance in lieu there of, if married, Preference will be given to a Graduate of 
a British University, 

oi plications, with ‘copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must be for- 

ed to the undersigned not later than Thursday, 7th February. 

Office of the Governors, WILFRID LEIGHTON, 

St. t. Stephen’ 8 Street, Bristol. Clerk to the Governors, 


OUNTY SS ~ §CHOOL, CREWE. 


SECONDARY 
(300 BOYS AND GIRLS.) 

WANTED, a MASTER or MISTRESS for Physics and Mathematics up to Higher 
Matriculation standard. Salary £175 per annum. 

This appointment is temporary, but after the War it is probable that posts may be 
found on the permanent Staff for those teachers whose work has proved satisfactory, 

Applications, with copies of three recent testimonials, to reach the HEAD-MASTER 
by February 2nd, 1918. 


(\HESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


WANTED, for the Cheshire County Training College for Teachers, Crewe, a WOMAN 
LECTURER in History. Salary £140 per annum, with board and residence in the 
College Hostel. A memorandum giving information about the duties of the above 
post may be had by writing to the Secretar 

Applications, giving particulars of age, einsetion, and experience, together with 
coples of recent testimonials, to be sent to tie undersigned not later than the 26th 
January, 1918. H. D. STRUTHERS, 

Education Offices, Crewe. Secretary, 








CREWE. 





ARROGATE COL LEGE, YORKSHIRE. — Required in 
April, GAMES and GYMNASTICS MISTRESS (Dartford or Bedford pre- 
ferred). Good lacrosse and cricket. Hi gh salary given to suitable applicant, 
Position may be Resident or Non-Resident, 
Apply fully to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


T. HILD’S DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, DURHAM.— 
Wanted, in April, a LECTURER to teach History and Geography. Salary 

£110, with residence and laundry. Degree and training essential.—A pplications, with 
full particulars of training and experience, to be sent to the PRINCIPAL not later 
than March lst. 





LECTURES, &c. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
yf ened THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal; The Rev. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
LENT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16r8# 

The owe provides aGENERAL EDUCATION for STUDENTS up to the age 

of 18, as wi ss Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 
A GOURSE OF INSTRUCTION extending over three terms in SECRETARIAT, 
Tenine FOR WOMEN is given in connection with the College. Students 
among Swe Course have op unities also of attending Lectures in English Litera- 
ture, History and Modern ages, in order that they may be thoroughly trained 
for higher secretarial work. Th 1c inclusive fee for the Course is 40 guineas. 

For particulars of the wee, as well as of the School popanenery to the College 
(Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teale), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 
43-45 HARLEY STREET, W. 1, from whom information may also be obtained 
as to the College Boarding House in which students may reside. 

Special terms will be considered for the daughters of officers o on m active service. 


RANCIS BACON.—The Bacon Society (Registered Office, 

11 Hart Street, London, W.C. 1.) endeavours to promote the study of the life, 
character and works of this trul great man. Many interesting and mysterious facts 
have been brought to light in the Society’s Quarterly Magazine, Bacontana, pub- 
lished regularly for about 30 years, The Society ts feeling the stress of the Great Var, 
and would welcome new Members, Associates or Subscribers—annual payment, for 
Members (who receive two coples of Bacuntana) one guinea; for ieloaenes ( who 
receive one copy) ), half a guinea: for simple Subscribers, 5s. There Is at 11 Hart 
Street a valua library (at the service of Members and Associates) relating to the 
extensive and largely hidden work of Francis Bacon, and ranging from the 16th 
century to the present time.—A pplications for Membership, &c., to Hon. Sec., ERNEST 
UDNY, 8 Colville Gardens, J.ondon, W. 11 


TI\HEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, PUBLIC LECTURE. 


STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street, W. Wednesday, January 16th, 
at 8.15 p.m. Mr. D. N. DUNLOP on “ The Path of Knowledge.”” Admission 


Free, 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 











BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 





Toe 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MA pousonnee OF SALISBURY. 


Major the Hon. WAL DORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hen. LORD SHAW OF. ‘DUNFERMLINE. 
Miss — Cc. GREENE, 

Vice-Principal : 


Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
The an a was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
chers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course ante over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in & 
Leautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Courss begins in 
Cctober.—Further pactioutees on application to tho SECRETARY. 


QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord BERESFORD, K. _" B. Principals —A. ALEXANDER, 
F.B.G.3., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Tratning, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘Separate Course, Sick-Nursing, Massage, 











Remedial Gymnastics. ealth Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References os. Lord Kinnaird, Right Hoa. Viscount Gladstone, “the Hoa, 
and Rey. E, Lytteitun, D.bD.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL | TRALNING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. —Princl Miss Legg age oe Students ara 
frained in this College to become T dy in Colleges and Schools. 
Sho course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Eduentional and Melical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, “Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Iygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 





rro GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and J ATTRACTIVE 

CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its branches, indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, ie _ poet. veg &e. 


£11 
GooD posts: OBTAINED ° *PrER TRAINING. 





AROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Seaton —e for Teachers, Chairman : Rt. 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer fr. O. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For ye searing Scholarships ont Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 





G {ARDENING FOR WOMEN. —Essontially practical t training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor lifo. Individual 
consideration. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum, Spring Term 
begins 18th January, 1918. 
Illustrated prospectus of RIDLEY- PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive rango glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beckeeping, 
— Fruit-preserving.—-For tllustrated ae seen apply PRINCIPALS. 


= PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
and other Exams. L: arge modern house, 200 yards from sea. 


Apply aermag Tlouse, "Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDERGARTEN 
AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.—President 
ot the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON 
PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding-House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, 
Bristol, House-Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, Next Term begins THURS- 
DAY, January 17th. The Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on 
January 15th and 16th, The Secretary will be at the School from 3.30 to 4,30 
from January 10th. 


| Fe ye E HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
d FOR GIRLS, transferred from a pstead. Principal, Miss CONDER 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for adv anced examinations and for the universities, if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 

First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations, 

Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge if required. Resident Matron. 


|F INGHOLT SCHOOL, ~HINDHEAD. 


Spring Term begins on Thursday, January 17th. 
Prospectus on ate a to Miss MACRAK MOIR. 


7 Grayshott. — GE ee 
SCH 00 Lk, 


S T.  &£ FELIX 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Spring Term, January 15th 14 Hy Sth, 
Head- Mistress—Miss L. L. OX. 
UEENWOOD, Free .—Principals : . Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 


Modern Education. Premises nls, Ori built for a School. Large Playing-ficlds and 
Rink. uk. Lacrosse, Hockey, Ten Cricket, Swimming, &e. 


DGBASTON | HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
——— for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 

DOMESTIO SCIENCE DEPAR 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from tho HEAD-MISTRESS. 


H. I G H F I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Prin nelpal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tole, “ Watford 616.” 


7] YVYAN HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
—Tho Misses SMITH have removed their Boarding School temporarily 

from “ Athelstan,” Folkéstono, Modern education. Games field, 7 advantages 
for Music and Languages. Orchestra, References 8 kindly given by ev. - Canon a Haig. 


‘PRINCESS HELENA | COLLEGE, EALING,  W. 5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughtera of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Largo grounds. Fees, 66 guincas to 75 guineas a 
year. Officers’ daughters, 66 Guineas a year. 

{ROWBOROUG  H, SUSSEX.—‘I PINEHURST.” 

/ COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 

Principal—Miss H. T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Proapectus on application. 
MINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 

Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, yy School of 
Modern History, Somervillo College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea. A third house has just beon opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


IT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical "Tel: and " the Maria Grey Training College. 
70 ‘arrow, 
































ORTH W: WALES. —HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for DAU( }HTERS 
of GENTLEMEN. Boarders only. Excellent references,—Prospectus on 
ay plication to Misses BRIGGS, Bryndulas, Lianddulas, Abergele, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A _ NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and yeeeaes —(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 





NADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
Nautical College, Pangbourne, Second term opens 16th January, 1918. 

~ < 13% up mari tee on Naval College, Dartmouth. 
orms per annum.— essrs. DEVITT and MOORE, Ma 1 - 
church Buildings, E. Cc. 3 — —— 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value from £75 downwards, for boys from 12 to 15, will be awarded 
by eXamination beginning March 5th, 1918. Exhibitions (not, competitive) for son 
of Officers killed in the war will also be iven. Boys examined at Rossall and in 
London. —For particulars apply The BURSAR, ‘Rossall, Fleetwood 


VHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (£60 or over to £15) in March, 
Particulars from PUBLIC SCHOOLS Ss YE AR BOOK or the BURSAR. 


NJELSTED SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS., 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March. 
R. 


Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD- MASTER, OF _BU RSA 











o Fs. Ss ss ££ 208 SB, 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Mae ne ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS will be offered in 
arch 
For particulars apply to WIL LIAM 8. L EE, Head- Master. 


JVASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 

‘4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., lato 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. ~ oe Army and Engineering Classes. Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets aud 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


—WUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). 
Motor from se aay so +: a lete Modern School Buildings and Boarding 
Houses (1911); separate or juniors; situation ideal; 400ft. above sea, 
with extensive views of Kent ety Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rey. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, MAA; 3 OF from the CLERK, 53, Palace Street, 8.W. 








BINGDON § SC HOOL, BERKS. —Public School Edue ation. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Ww orkshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.( Fees, £55. Entranc: 
Scholarships . July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M. A., 1 Head- -Master. 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — He: aul- Master, 

©. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy. 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy 
The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the age 
of 104, Junior for Boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has separate 
houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


; AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
_ Molten Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies geety prepared for Journalistic 
and Sec retarial work. work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 





I] YPEWRITING. .—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C.2. Typewriting of allkinds. Close to Charing Cross Station. 
Within a few minutes’ walk of Fleet Street and Whitehall; easily accessible from 
Hampstead and Bakerloo Tubes, T. N. Gerrard 6179. 


U THORS. —We are prepared to consider MSS. of any y subject 
that will interest the public for publication in book or pamphiect form.— 
KIBBLE a co., 18 Berners Street, London, W.1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


O HOICE 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THBING AND CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for eo as MISTRESSES or MATKONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSBS in Private Families. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 








CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 
ae Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely ope for the 


—— staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLY 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PAREN - by sending (free of charge) prospec 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATIO 

The ago of anda i district proferred, and ‘rough idea of fees should be given. 

a. &@ J. Eduéational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Contral, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
OUTH DEVON HYODB OQ, 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, aor, TEIGNMOUTH. 


MAXIMUM OF WINTER SUNSHING. 


For rest and changé in quiet ani 
beautiful country surroundings, 


For illustrated Prospectus writ) PROPRIETOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
I Donpeet: BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
ii LIMITED. (Established 1835.) oe (paid up), £500,000. 


RCHASES REVERSIONS and — Ras ERESTS ant GRANTS LOANS 


thor 
Apply SEC] RETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W. 0. 3 





REsDENt PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED booklet desc ribing 

the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, } eurasthenics, Invalids 
Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2 
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(OFFER instead of Tea, in a eisieadiininds with the Sot of the 
Food Controller—é6 Ibs. fine quality, Whole Berry, 11s, carriage paid, 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 
10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, London, E.C, 3. 


\e— RTIFICIAL SEnrE. (old) BOUGHT, any condition, 6d. per 
tooth pinned on ite, 2s. on silver, 3s. on gold, 8s . on platinum. Cash by 

return or offer. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable drm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 

RTICLES OF JEWELLERY, any desoription (broken or 


otherwise), bought. Cash by return or offer made on examination, as it is 
ible en — —— — — value guaranteed. If offer 


D cocwten ened Pet See oo hy 
NN oe CO. ‘oon MARKET ‘STREE MANCHESTER. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 

J REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.2,.3. Supplied by 

order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., 
post free.—-HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Reef, ‘Shefeld. 
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APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tas Kino. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE ir AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARD 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 








THE 





Secretary: Cusenns H, HAMILTON, 


HELP the ‘NATION 


by HELPING 


THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
Its WAYS are safe and sound. 
Its MEANS depend upon YOU. 
GIVE IT 
YOUR Generosity, YOUR Sympathy. 
Its present children are 4,800. 
Its Soldiers’ children 1,700. 


All contributions gratefully received by Prebendary Rupotr, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


(Cheques, etc., crossed and made payable ‘‘ Waifs and Strays.”) 


Treasurer: THE EARL OF HARRowBY, 
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HELP, PLEASE, THE a EMERGENCY FUND 


The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,400 | HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 


THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.0. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Ojfices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.OC. 


Patrons : 














4 
PALESTINE SUNDAY, JAN. 





To those who know and value the spiritual 
Jerusalem falls the task of bringing back to 
the Holy Land its national life and liberty. 
Syria’s thousands depend upon your charity 
Widows 


compassion ; 


for food, clothing, and the means of life. 
and orphans look to you for 
broken men for a new start in life. 


SYRIA & PALESTINE RELIEF FUND 


110 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, §,W. 1. 


Notes of latest information and leaflets for pews uladly 
supplied by the Secretary on application. 


) 


27. 








3 











This Star, the rw 
of members ©, 
present expedition, 
was a: ne by the 
Societ Friend. 
Relte > Expedition 
during the Franco- 
Prusstan War, 1870- 
1871. 





Famine in Russia 


Telegraphic news has just been received that 
“serious famine has started.” 


This conftrms the repeated warnings from our 
unit in Samara, Russia. 


100,000 People 


mostly women and children 


need Food. 


We require immediately a preliminary £30,000. 

This will be administered personally by our 
own workers—the only English civilian unit still 
in Russia. For the lest 18 months they have 
dwelt among the refugees, giving medical and 
general relief. 

YOU CAN HELP us to feed these victims of 
War, Revolution, and Famine by sending a cheque 
to the Frrenps’ War Victims’ Rewer Funp. 


Cheques should be made payable to A. RUTH FRY, 
Hon. Sec., crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s Bank (Ltd),'’ and be 
addressed to F.W.V.R., 91, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


FRIENDS’ WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF FUND 














Telephone : 


DON’T 


SELL 


FOR 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


E. 1. 


WAPPING, LONDON, 


Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). 


WASTE PAPER 


ALL YOUR ACCUMULATIONS 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


Established 1875. 




















Jor the 
Sick «Wounded 


V.A.D. Hospitals are now 
established in almost every 
district. Ladies are nobly 
assisting as nurses, providers 
and visitors. For the Wounded 
and Convalescent suitablenourish- 
ment is of supreme importance. 
Those who are accustomed to 
make gifts should bear in mind 
how suitable and acceptable the 
‘Allenburys’ Diet is. 

This milk and wheaten food 
furnishes a complete dietary, and 
is allowed when other foods are 
not permitted. It is exceptionally 
palatable and its highly nourishing 
properties ensure theutmost benefit. 
Because of its easy preparation it 
is a boon in the busy hospital and 
deservedly popular with the nurse. 


The Food that Restores. 








— 


For Adults 


WES~ No Cooking or Cow's Milk 
| required. Made with 





boiling water only. 








In tins at. @/- and 4/- of Chemists. 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 
ore 
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Soft Delicate ena Soothi 
as the Melodious Spinet of Old 


A Perfect Blend 
of Choice Tobaccos 
202. FONED PACKETS ¥7 
Also in loz & 40z. Pkts 












A TON OF COAL 
FOR 2/6 


Scientist’s Wonderful Discovery which Enables 
Everyone to Save Large Sums in Weekly 
Housekeeping. 





Remarkable Offer to Enable Every Householder to 
Test the Splendid Economic Advantages 
of “Seldonite,” which at a cost of 
2/6 only Makes One Ton 
of Coal go as far 
as Two. 





_ The introduction of the wonderful chemical compound “ Seldon- 
ite,” which doubles the “ life’’ of coal, or, in other words, cuts 
in half the coal bill, is resulting in something like a sensation 

At this time, when every penny of housekeeping counts, “‘ Sel- 
donite * proves a veritable blessing, for warmth is almost as im- 
portant as food. 


£10 Saved During Coal Fire Season. 


Ladies are now finding that they are able to have in kitchen 
or drawing-room the brightest, cosiest, and hottest fires they wish, 
and yet make one scuttleful of coal treated with “ Seldonite ” go 
as far as two ordinary ones. 


A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appreciated, all the 
more so because servants are pleased when “‘ Seldonite”’ is used, 
for fires burn clearer, need less attention, and there is practically 
no waste, dust, or soot. 

No matter how small or large your coal bill, you can effect a 
wonderful saving by using ‘“ Seldonite,” and if you use, say, two 
tons of coals a month you can save at least £10 during the coal 
fire season. 

In order to give the public a most advantageous opportunity of 
testing “‘ Seldonite”’ in their own homes the proprietors have 
decided for a short while to send post free the full-size 4s. box. 
(sufficient to treat one ton of coal, coke, or slack), with full direc- 
tions, to all readers for only 2s. 6d. Orders and remittances, how- 
ever, must be sent within the next few days. Five boxes will be 
forwarded (whilst this offer lasts) for only 10s., or 11 boxes for 20s. 





A Most Remarkable Success. 


Already “ Seldonite ” has found thousands of users who appre- 
ciate its cleanly and splendidly economical advantages, and testify 
to their appreciation by constant repeat orders. 

Among the many who have been supplied with “ 
are :-— 


Susan, Countess of Southesk 

Victoria, Countess of Yarborough. 

Lucy, Countess of Egmont 

Viscountess Templeton. 

Lady George Loftus. 

Lady George Hamilton. 

Lady Hayes. 

Lady J. M. Westland. 

Ada, Lady Bromley. 

Earl of Loudoun. 

Brigadier-General Marslial. | 

Bishop of Newcastle. | 

Dowager Lady Queensberry | 

Lady Watkins. 
| 


Seldonite ” 


\ Lord Sydenham. 

| Sir H. F. Norbury, K.C.B. 
Lady Renshaw. 

Sir Wm, Clark. 

| Sir Beethom Whitehead, 

| Louisa, Lady Walker. 

Sir C. Mackworth. 

Lady Warwick. 

Sir H. H. Wombwell, Bart. 

Dowager Countess De La Warr. 

Sir J. Roper Parkington. 

Lady Bridport. 

Hon. Mrs. Henniker, 

Lord Francis Hope. 

Lady John Hay. 

Rear-Admiral Madden. 

Dowager Countess of Donoughmore. 

The Marquis of Sarzana, 

Lady Johnson. 

Lady Graham. 

Lady Franklin. 

Lady Dawson. 

Count Wingersky. 

} General Warren. 

| Sir C. Shaw. 

| Sir Squire Bancroft. 

| General Stuart 

Lady Hewitt. 

| Hon. H. Stanhope, 

Lady Dutf. 

Sir Robert Thomson. 

j 

} 

| 


Sir Wm. ©. Dunbar. 

Viscount Elibank. 

Lady Stanford, 

General Lock. 

Lady Lubbock. | 
Sir N. Kennedy. 

General Carey. | 
Lady Strathallan. 

Lady Dilke. 

Sir H. Richell. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Neligan 
Surgeon-General Hamilton. 
Hon, Mrs. Trefusis. 
General Beeching. 

Lord Howard of Glossop. 
Sir J. Pender, Bart. 

Lady Maclean. 

Dowager Lady Glanusk. 
General Robinson. 

Sir George Wolseley. 

Hon, Cecil Parker. 
Dowager Lady Ashbourne 
Lady Hutton. 

Sir Bertram Dawson 

Lord Sinclair. | 
Hon. Mrs. Warburton | 
Hon. Mrs. Tremayne. | 
Lady Strachie. 


Lady Napier of Magdala. 
Lady Swan. 

His Hon. Judge Bray. 
Vice-Admiral Rolleston. 
Sir A. Legard, Bart. 
Lady Campbell. 

Sir H. Vansittart-Neale. 
Sir Frederick Wilson. 
Hon. Mrs. W. Herbert. 
Sir Chas. Blane 

General Campbell. 

** Seldonite ” is easily used, and is alike suitable for factory, 
hospitals, schools, clubs, kitchen, drawing-room, or dainty flat. 
It does not smell; there are no fumes. It is perfectly healthy. 
Indeed, no one knows that it is in use except that the fire burns 
consistently, warmly, cosily, and brightly without any attention. 

To take advantage of the special offer made above, readers 
should send remittances of 2s. 6d. for the full-size 4s. box (sufficient 


The SUPER CIGARETTE 
Spinet Stsvet 20«.V2 


for one ton of Coal, Coke, or Slack), or 10s. for five boxes, or 203 
for 11 boxes, addressing their letters to 


Seldonite Laboratories, Ltd., 


(Dept. 61), Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1. 
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THE COMING END OF THE 
TIMES OF THE GENTILES 


THE GREAT SIGN OF THE TIMES 
By COLONEL GARNIER 


Author of “‘ The Worship of the Dead,” “ The Great Pyramid,” &c. 





Price Sixpence ; Pest, Sevenpence. 


ROBERT BANKS & SON, Racquet Court, Fleet St., E.C. 4. 








EARN WHILE YOU LEARN. 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.” 


£50 IN CASH PRIZES. 


Send 2d. postage for Particulars and Copy of ‘‘ How to Earn Money 
While Learning How to Write for Newspapers and Magazines." Practical 
and comprehensive Course of Personal and Private Correspondence 
Instruction in all kinds of Writing—Reports, Articles, Sketches, Verses, 
Poetry, Songs (words), Short Stories, Serials, ete., by experienced 
Literary Directors. Work criticised constructively. Free Advice. 
Beginners taught how to make work saleable. MSS. placed for publication 
at highest rates of remuneration. Cash paid immediately on acceptance. 


Address: ‘‘ EDITORIAL” (Dept. E), 22 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 





RowsorHam, THE MODERN HOMER. —The Human Epic ic. 
The Epic of God =e a —~ in Epic of the Empire. The Epie of 

Charlemagne. The Epic of London. Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers. The 

greatest poems of the time. 2s. 6d. each Hae YLE, 121 Charing Cross Road. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Write for my New Catalogue of Books 

=. all Branches of Literature, New as Published, now offered at Greatly 

Reduced Prices. Literature, Science, History, Travel, Blography 1. % Fiction. — 
HH. abe GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore § treet, 


‘IBRARIAN requires fu further volumes : Philosophy, Psychology, 


Mysticism, Occultism, coat | Eastern Translations, &c, 
Cash offers to * “H. 143 Blythswood Road, liford. 








A SUITABLE PRESENT 
IN WAR TIME. 








j TE suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 

then an Annual Subscription to the ‘‘ Spscraror.” 

Send £1 8s. 2d. to the Manager, The ‘‘ Specrator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad for £1 10a. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to *‘ The Manager, The ‘ Srecraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom on ee ee £1 8 2 
Including postage to any of the British ‘Gatun, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. £110 6 





To The MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 
** SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 


a Rh i ea ar oa cee pesnen 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


STRICTLY LIMITED TO 550 COPIES. at 


RHODODENDRONS 


(including Azaleas) and the various Hybrids. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
With 17 Coloured Plates by Miss Beatrice Parsons, Miss Went. 
FRED WALKER, Miss E. F. BRENNAND, and ARCHIBALD THoRDURN: 
14 Collotype Plates, and numerous Illustrations from Photographs. ' 
4to. £8 8s. net. 

““ Mr. Millais has done his work very thoroughly, and has brought 
together an amount of information which must for many years to come 
make this volume the standard work of reference on rhododendrons, 

This is a@ great work.”—Tus WeEstTMINsTER Gazerre. 


THIRD IMPRESSION Now Ready. 


* . 
Irish Memories. 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Authors of 
** Some Experiences of an Irish R.M,”’ ete. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“Tt will many to reat <gat~ tiose delightful volumes with a 
new appreciation of the sympathetic and lovable personality that 
helped in their making.”’—Puncn. 


"With an Introduction by LORD RHONDDA. 


The Wheat Problem. 


Based on remarks made in the Presidential Address to the British 
Association at Bristol in 1898. 
Revised, with an answer to various critics, by Sir WILLIAM 
CROOKES, O.M., F.R.S. Third Edition, with a Chapter on 
Future Wheat Supplies by Sir R. Henry Rew, K.C.B. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


_|Correspondence of John Henry New- 
man with John Keble and others— 
1839 to 1845. 


Edited at the Birmingham Oratory. 12s. 6d. net. 
“‘ To read these letters is to be brought into the very presence of some 
of the most interesting men of their generation.”°—GLascow HERALD. 


Arthur Stanton—a Memoir. 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Russell has erected to his friend a memorial that will last. 
« « This is a book for all Christians.”,—THe GUARDIAN. 


The | Life and Friendships of Catherine 
Marsh. 


By Mrs. L. E. OYRORKE. With Portraits and other Illus- 
tontlons. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Life and Letters of Thomas Hodgkin. 
By LOUISE CREIGHTON. With Portraits and he Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. ret. 

** Mrs. Creighton's work is a model of its kind. The disposition of 
her materials, the use she makes of correspondence, her own narrative, 
leave very little to be desired.” —Ox¥ORD MAGAZINE. 


Church and seg in England to the 


Death of Queen Anne. 
By ~ Rev. H. M. GWATKIN, D.D. With a Preface by the 
___ Rev. E. W. WATSON, D.D. 8vo. 15s. net. _ 


Illustrations of Chaucer’s England. 
By Miss DOROTHY HUGHES. With a —— by A. F. 
POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Casamenwenith | at War. 


_By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D. 6s 6d. net. 


Visions and Vignettes of War. 
By the Rev. MAURICE PONSONBY, M.C., Chaplain to the 
Forces, December, 1914—October, 1917. q 
net. 


Over the Hills and Far Away. 
By GUY FLEMING, Author of ‘ The Diplaet, ny =e 
Play-Acting Woman,” &e. 5s. net. 


The Myste of Gabriel. 












































Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 








of Gabriel. 








By MICHAEL WOOD, Author of “The House of Peace.” 
____Crown 8vo. 5s. net. = 
Telegra aoe Practice. 

A Study of ative Method. 
By JOHN LEE. E, M.A., Postmaster of Belfast, and late Deputy 


Chief Inspector’ of Telegraph and Telephone Traffic, G.P.O., 
London, 2s. 6d. net. 


Thrice Through the Dark Continent : 
A Record of Journeyings across Africa during the Years 1913-16. 
By J. DU PLESSIS, B.A., B.D. With Map and 60 Illustrations. 
8vo. 14s. net. 
‘“‘A most interesting book . . . not by any means written 
solely for readers interested in missions ; it deals with many African 
problems.”"—Tue Arnican WorRLD. 





E.C, 4, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


NINTH THOUSAND. 


Recollections. 
By VISCOUNT MORLEY, 
25s. not. 


O.M. 2 Vols. 8vo. 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR — 
OF “ LIVELIHOOD.” 
Whin. 


By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Immortality : 


Crown 8vo, 





An Essay in Discovery, ne Scientific, 
Psychical, and Biblical Research. H. 
STREETER, A. CLUTYUN-BROCK, ©. W. 


EMMET, J. A. HADFIELD, and the Author of “‘ Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia.”” 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Friend.—* A worthy successor to the two volumes ‘ Foundations’ 
and ‘Concerning Prayer.’ . . . For the help that these ~writers have 
given and will give to many troubled souls they have our warmest 
gratitude.” 


The Church in the Furnace. 
Essays by Seventeen Temporary Church of England 
Chaplains on Active Service in France and Flanders, 
Edited by F. B. MACNUTT, 8.C.F., Canon of South- 
wark. Crown 8vo. 6s. not. 

The Church Family Newspaper.—*‘ A book which ought to be read 
by all who have the interests of the Church at heart.” 


Can England’s Church Win 
Engiand’s Manhood ? : 


A Study in Camp, Field, and Hospital of the Spiritual 


Condition of English Soldiers. By AN ARMY 
CHAPLAIN, with Opinions by other Chaplains, 


Crown 8vo, Sewed, ls, 


The Challenge.—" Those clergy at home who are anxious to learn the 
lessons.which their brethren at the Front have to hand on to them can 
hardly do better than order it at the same time that they are ordering the 
ewen more weighty appeal of the severteen chaplains who have con- 
tributed to ‘ The Church in the Furnace.’ ”’ 


G. G. COULTON. 
The Case for Compulsory 
Military Service. 
By G. G. COULTON. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
«*, A volume dealing historically with this question 
from the time of the Roman Republic to the present day. 


MAOMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 











Vol, XVIII, Just Ready. 


NELSON’S 
HISTORY OF 
THE WAR 


By John Buchan 


Vol. XVIII. Cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


From the German Overtures for Peace, to the 
American Declaration of War. 


THE OUTSTANDING EXCELLENCE OF MR. BUCHAN’S 
BRILLIANT AND ACCURATE WORK MAKES THIS HISTORY 
THE BEST AS WELL AS THE MOST POPULAR HISTORY OF 
THE WAR. 
Each Volume is a complete record in itself of a 
particular phase of the War. 


NELSON BOOKS — 
MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS. 











OOKS.—Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 10 vols., hf. morocco, 1908, 
£4 4s,; another, 1904, £3 3s.; Chaffers’ Marks and Monograms on Pottery | 


and Porcelain, 1912, £2 2s.; The Dome Complete Set, 1897-1900, £2 2s.; McFall’s 
Beautiful Children, 8s. ; McCarthy's Irish Land and Irish Liberty, 4s.; Jebb’s Small 
Holdings of England, 3s. 6d.; Sands’ History of the Harlequinade, coloured plates, 
12s. 6d., pub. 248.; W. B. Yeats’ Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 15s. ; George Moore’s 
The Brook Kerith, L.P., Signed by the Author, £2 10s.; Lawrence, Elizabethan 
Playhouse and other Studies, 2 vols., 15s.; MacDonagh, Thomas Campion and the 
Artof English Poetry, Presentation Copy from the Author, £3 3s.; 100,000 hooks in 
stock. Catalogues on application. Wanted, Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 vols. ; 25s. off. 
—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


H{*4LTH RESORTS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
With Maps, Illustrations, and Chapters on Climates, Baths, Sanatoria; &c. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK. 
Price 5s. net. Postage 5d. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


CRESCENT & IRON CROSS. By E. F. BENSON. 


5a. net. 


A brilliant statement of the case on which all defenders of liberty base their 
prosecution against Turkey itself and against the Power that to-day has 
Turkey in its grip. 

“If you want to know the inner history of Turkey in recent years, here is a 
book to read.”"—Duaily Chroniele. 








FIGHTING FOR PEACE. By br. HENRY VAN 


DYKE, recently United States Minister to Holland. Ready Immediately. 6s. net. 
** An indictment of the Potsdam gang,”’ by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Minister of 
the United States to Holland for three years of the War. 





ALBERT, FOURTH EARL GREY: A Last 
Word. py HAROLD BEGBIE. Third Edition, 28. Od. net. 
“A touching, manly book, The book presents us with a living 
voice from the grave. Earl Grey’s personality is presented to us by Mr. 
Begbie with rare insight and sympathy, and his message will be an inspiration 
to all friends of democracy—using the word in its widest sense.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“A complete and singularly inspiring picture of a vivid and heartening 
personalfty.’’— Morning Post, 


An Historical 


THE WORLD’S DEBATE. 
Defence of the Allies. By CANON WILLIAM 


BARRY, D.D., Author of “ Heralds of Revolt,” ete. Third Edition, 
** A more powerful or opportune analysis of the Allies’ indictment it would 
be difficult to conceive.”’"—Daily Telegraph. 


5s. net- 


7HE MERCHANT SEAMAN IN WAR. 


By L. COPE CORNFORD. With a Foreword by Admiral Sir 
JOHN R. JELLICOE. 6s. net. 


‘The officers and men of the British Mercantile Marine have founded a new 
and glorious tradition in the teeth of new and undreamed-of peril. It is not 
only in their honour that I feel this book should go before the public, but also 
as a lesson to succeeding generations who will follow their paths in freedom 
on theseas.’’—Admiral Sir John R, Jeilicoe. 

‘“‘The Merchant Service is fortunate in its historian. 
authenticated narratives of submarine attacks with their sequels. . . . 
Each one is a shining testimonial to the courage, resource, and, not least, 
the triumphant humour of the British mercantile sailor. It is doubtful if a 
stranger story of war has been told than that of the castaways of the * Coquet,’ 
a grimmer than that of the ‘ Thracia,’ or a more valiant than that of the 
‘Palm Branch.’ Glasgow Herald 





are here 61 


T here 


THE WAR AND LIBERTY. An Address 


on Reconstruction. By the Right Hon. HERBERT 
SAMUEL, M.P. ls. 62 net 


We are approaching the end of the old movement for liberty. 
and blood of those who have toiled and fought and suffered for it have not 
The task of liberation from the danger of foreign control, or 


The sweat 


been in vain, ; 
from autoeratic or oligarchic government, or from oppressive laws, is, in this 
country, almost completed 


GOD AND THE SOLDIER. By the Rev. NORMAN 


MACLEAN, D.D., and the Rev. J. R. P. SCLATER, D.D. 
Ss.6d, net, 
The religion of the Fighting Men as interpreted by two famous preachers. 


| WITH THE R.N.R. By “ WINDLASS.” 


| *** Windlass’ sets out to tell of the devilish work of the sea pirates of our 
j own day in ‘ WITH THE R.N.R.,’ and very spiritedly and vividly he does it. 
The early chapters, possibly with some autobiographical foundation, amusingly 
relate the stages of admission and preparation in the Service. Then the 
hero puts to sea, and thereafter in the track of the sea-H[un we have a series 
of detailed hunts after merchantmen raiders, and questing U-boats, which 
keeps us ahsorbed to the very last word. A singularly graphic pen is * Wind- 
—Morning Post. 








5s. net. 


lass’s.’"’ 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE. A Book of Golden 


Thoughts. By the Hon. Captain ALEXANDER KETTER. 
SON, GPa Canadian Expeditionary Force 8s. 6d. net 


They express in an impressive and touching way the inspiration under which 
the flower and chivalry of Canadian manhood rushed to arms to fight for free- 
dom and those great principles for which our fathers were willing to die. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, 





WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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ALL BRITISH, AMERICAN, AND OTHER ALLIED SOLDIERS 


without distinction of Creed, are welcomed in the 


CHURCH ARMY’S 


HUNDREDS OF 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS, AND CENTRES 


in the United Kingdom, France, and Flanders (about 200 

actually under the enemy’s shell-fire), Italy, Malta, Salonika, 

Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, East Africa, and India; 
also in the 


CHURCH ARMY HOSTELS 


in London for men on short leave from the Western Front. 


TENS of THOUSANDS of SOLDIERS 
AND MANY SAILORS 


are daily received by the Church 
Army in these and other institutions. 


All this costs much money; a HUT costs £500, a TENT 
£300, fully equipped; maintenance averages £200 a year. 


We ask you to help to bear the cost for the sake 
of your Sons and Brothers fighting 


FOR LIBERTY AND JUSTICE. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays, a/c Church Army,” to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, at Headquarters, Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 








THE CHURCH ARMY also provides FRIENDS for hundreds 
of men in Hospital in England, FAR FROM THEIR OWN 
FRIENDS. 











——S. 
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